LOOK : WONDERFUL NEWS 


OUR No. S412 Best Union Silk 
Sailcloth approx. 42” wide is 
now 7s. 6d. per yard plus post. 


Order while the going is GOOD 


A Fully Ill 
“ WEB ” Model Productions, faithfully reproduced from the actual 
models. Price 3/-. 

If you have difficulty in obtaining our products, send your order 
to our works. We regret that NO enquiries can be answered 
unless a stamp is enclosed for return postage (overseas excepted). 


THE WEB MODEL FITTING CO. 


204, High Road, Wood Green, London, N.22, England. 
Telephone : Bowes Park 4683. 


An English 
Coxswain 


Is your 
a wireless 


PROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be... 
and that adds to its cost. You can help the 
lifeboat Service to maintain its efficiency by 
sending a contribution, however small, to 


THE ROYAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I 


Treasurer : His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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PLANS 
All our sailing ship plans are from the 
board of 
HAROLD A. UNDERHILL 


author of Sailing Ship Rigs and Rigging, 
Masting and Rigging the Clipper Ship and 
Ocean Carrier and Deep-water Sail. 

Fully illustrated catalogues as under : 


SAILING SHIP CATALOGUE, 1/- 
POWER CRAFT CATALOGUE, ód. 


from 
All Leading Model Dealers 


or 


Holborn Drawing & Tracing Co. 


60-62 Queen Elizabeth Avenue, HILLINGTON, 
GLASGOW, S.W.2 


NOW READY 


Plans for 
H.M.S. Victory 


(S.Y. 21.) | 


Dr. C. Nepean Longridge’s model of H.M.S. Victory, which 
occupies a prominent niche in the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, is a supreme example of the modeller’s craft. 
His book, “The Anatomy of Nelson’s Ships” (Percival 
Marshall 63s. post Is.) is a classic work on the subject and 
these plans, designed and executed by G. F. Campbell, 
Assoc. M.I.N.A., have been reproduced from the drawings 
which were made for the book. The scale is $ in. to 1 ft. 


There are six sheets giving full-size dimensions. 


Sheet 1 Running Rigging 8s 6d 
Sheet 2 Standing Rigging 8s 6d 
Sheet 3 Deck Plans 4s 6d 
Sheet 4 Inboard Works 4s 0d 
Sheet 5 Outboard Profile 4s 0d ž ’ 
Sheet 6 Body Plan 4s 0d 


Thecompleteset price 30s. All prices include postage 


R. J. Collins : 50 Gun Ship 


(S.Y. 17) Drawn by Mr. R.J. Collins, scale 1/6th in. to 1 ft. 
Based on a contemporary dockyard model of the 1733 
Establishment which is now at the Science Museum, South 
Kensington. Photographs are available from the Museum. 
Sheet No. 5 (the final sheet) is now ready. price 20s post paid. 


PERCIVAL MARSHALL & Co. Ltd. 


19-20, NOEL STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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T A RECENT MEETING of the Thames Shiplovers’ Society 
A (model section) as reported in club news in this 
issue, the question of building and sailing working 

models of square-riggers was discussed. 
In building his magnificent four-mast barque Queen of the 


Managing Editor 


C. E. Waller South, Mr. A. K. Williams, who is a model yachtsman of con- 
siderable experience, has simplified the deck detail and the 

Editan rigging with a view to easy handling and sailing. Mr. F. Pearson, 

Edward Bowness, A.I.N.A. on the other hand, approaches the problem from the ship 


modeller’s point of view, which is: to make a well-detailed model 

f and then sail it. His three-mast barquentine Ocean Queen, 
Advertisement Manager winner of the trophy at Hove in 1953, is rather fully detailed, 
Pe. Page with rails, davits, winches and, more-or-less, orthodox rigging. 

This involves a little loss of time when re-setting sails at the 
pond side, but the general feeling of the meeting was that of 
the two schemes, this was the better one. Much more detail, 
both in hull and rigging, can be incorporated than was at one 
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WORKING TO RULE 


Making Sail 86 This issue of SHips AND Sarr Mone s has been produced under 
difficult conditions. In common with other members of the 


A New American Design 88 } ; : : 

craft, printers of this magazine have been working to rule. 
Changes in the Poole Fleet 89 That has introduced difficulties into the production, for which 
Fe paraee 92 we apologise. Readers may rest assured that a return to normal 


conditions will be made as soon as possible. 


Under Fire ! 93 
Radio Control of Model Yachts - 2: Rudder H.M.S. INDEFATIGABLE 

Control of Marblehead 94 We have had a number of letters commenting on the caption 

; under the picture on page 43 in the February issue, in which a 

Hauling out.a Ship by Treadmill pe naval vessel was given as H.M.S. Dreadnought instead of 
Ships in the News 96 H.M.S. Indefatigable. The letter in this issue from Mr. E. J. 

llers’ b March, author of the well-known books on fishing craft, gives 
Ship Modellers’ Scrapbook 98 what we believe to be the correct information about this picture. 
Jason’s Notes 99 
Modelling from Admiralty Draughts 100 COVER PICTURE 
ahoni 101 Ten-years-old John Avent, of Hayes, Middlesex, launches his 


Marblehead class boat for the first time on the Round Pond 
News from the Clubs +103 at Kensington. His father, Mr. J. Avent, is lending a hand. 


HE FIRST SIGN of Europe we used to see when 
we were coming up in the big sailing-ships © 
from Cape Horn used to be the Biscayan 


fishermen. Many of them were beautiful little 
wessels setting a huge spread of fore-and-aft 
sails, with enormous rods swung from the foot 
of the mainmast, each rod trailing six or eight 
tunny lines which floated astern, glinting like 
spider’s webs in the sunshine. 

We'd see these vessels long before we saw the land. 
There were others, too, long-lining on the off-shore 
banks. They all used sails and they were all 
picturesque, and painted in gay colours. The French 
tunnymen especially had magnificent seaworthy hulls 
and a sturdy, fine look to them. We’d see them on 
the banks off the south coast of Ireland, if we were 
making towards Queenstown, and we would see 
them close in off the Scillies. 

Outward bound, as like as not some little French 
crabber operating off the coast of Portugal would be 
the last link with Europe, as far as we were concerned. 
In the spring of the year we would sometimes see 
the St. Malo and Fecamp barquentines and tops’l 
schooners heading westwards for the Grand Banks, 
with their holds full of salt and their decks full of 
dories. There were scores of these vessels. 


Only the Portuguese 


France, indeed, had a large sailing fishing fleet and 
some of it survived up to the outbreak of the Second 
World War. All the sailormen are gone from the 
Banks now, except the Portuguese, but I saw one lone 
last French barquentine off Greenland in 1950. She 
was rigged down then, with no yards on the fore, and 
she seemed to have tracks on the main and mizzen 
to carry big Bermuda sails. When I saw her she 
appeared to be operating as a diesel ship pure and 
simple, but she was still fishing by dories. Her name 
was the Lieutenant Rene Guillon, and I believe that 
was her last Banking voyage. | 

The Lieutenant Rene Guillon was a far cry from 
the sturdy old cod-banging barquentines from St. 
Malo, those tough wooden ships which used to be 
such a feature of the Grand Banks fisheries. They 
are all gone. The only one I know still to survive 
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FISHERMEN 


Several Biscayan fishing trawlers have 
been “tosti recent «years.’, AEAN 
VILLIERS, with a nostalgic sigh for 
the days of sail, seeks the reasons for 


the loss of the husky-looking craft 


in any state at all is the Cap Pilar, which Adrian 
Seligman sailed round the world in the late 1930s. 
I saw her at Wivenhoe some years ago and she was 
a wreck. The war years had finished her. The old 
Banleers were good ships. There were many of them 
lying idle in ports like St. Malo and Fecamp and 
down the Bay of Biscay in the late 1930s.. You could 
buy a good one then for £400 or £500. They had no 
power, and their day was done. They were old, and 
it was uneconomic to change them to power. It was 
better to raise fresh capital and build a big dragger 
and the French deepsea trawlermen developed a 
sturdy type of 900-ton steamer for Grand Banks 
trawling - not dory-fishing, as the Portuguese con- 
tinued (and wisely) to do, even from motor-ships, 
but dragging the big trawl along the ocean bed and 
scraping off everything there. 


Nothing under sail 


I went over to the Brittany ports a month or two 
ago to see how things were with the rest of the 
French sailing fishermen, not really expecting to 
find much. I went to those famous fishing ports, 
Douarnenez and Concarneau, and I found nothing 
under sail at all. There were still a few of the big 


Above left: The old fisherman lies on a beach of Brittany 


Below: Tunnymen of the past drying sails at Concarneau 
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OF BRITTANY 


yawl-rigged tunnymen, especially from the port of 
Etel, which is not far from Lorient. But they all had 
power, and they were old. The days are gone when 
Concarneau and Douarnenez were picturesque with 
clouds of sails as the tunnymen dried out, and even 
the splendid hull-type which was developed for these 
Biscayan fishermen seems to be gone, too. 

It is a pity, I think. I had a careful look at those 
modern fishermen of Concarneau and Douarnenez, 
because I knew that twice in recent years groups of 
them had gone missing—despite the diesel engines, 
the radio telephone, and all the rest of it. In a 
December storm of °54, six had gone—the Alain 
Yvon, a motor trawler of 39 tons, Le Tourville, motor 
trawler of 86 tons, Berceau de Morse, same, 57 tons, 
and two more motor trawlers, the Perle d’Arvor, 66 
tons, and the Tendre Berceuse, 54 tons, and, with all 
these, the new fishing vessel Pierre Nelly, of 73 tons. 


How were they lost ? 


This .was the worst loss the industry had known 
for many years, but it was the second time a group 
of the little ships had gone in a storm since the end 
of the war. Why so many losses? The old wedge- 
shaped, stout little tunnymen and sailers generally 
were lost, of course, because they were caught out 
sometimes and could not get safely back. They 
were dashed to pieces against the treacherous rocks of 
that iron-bound coast, of which there are more then 
enough, or caught in the dangerous sets and currents 
and swept on to the ferocious bases of the Biscayan 
cliffs. They were lost because sometimes they could 
not get off the dangers of the land, but they were not 
overwhelmed by the half-dozen in the sea. They 
could lie out in anything, if they had sea room. 
Those sailormen had a strength and sea-kindliness 
which had been developed down the centuries. There 
were various differences between craft from the major 
ports but, on the whole, the Biscayan sailing fisher- 
men was much of a muchness. 


An old French Grand Banker 
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Typical scene in the fish market at Concarneau 


The first thing I noticed, walking slowly round the 
inner basin at Concarneau on a Sunday morning, 
was the extraordinary diversity of types which fish 
out of there, or go there to sell their fish nowadays. 
There seemed no uniformity at all. There were 
double-enders, with hulls like big lifeboats (not ships’ 
boats but boats such as R.N.L.I. maintains round the 
British coasts) and others with hulls of the Norwegian 
type. There were transom sterns, old-fashioned round 
counters, little cruiser sterns, all sorts of sterns. 
There were big and vulnerable deckhouses on a lot 
of them, I thought. They were low in the waist (as 
a fishermen has to be to work his gear) and they 
had very low bulwarks, for the same reason. They 
had skylights, necessary to ventilate and light the 
engine-rooms, but perhaps, in severe gales of wind, 
also vulnerable. Every single one had rod and chain 
steering gear, which can be vulnerable, too. Many 
had steadying sail, but I noted a sea anchor on none 
of them. 3 


Government subsidised building 


They were, on the whole, able and husky-looking 
craft, but I wondered why there was such a diversity 
among them. Had there not been time, then, to 
develop the best hull-form for the diesel fishermen ? 
Maybe not. After all, they are a comparatively 
recent development and France has had to rebuild 
her fishing fleets, very largely, after the losses and the 
upset of the Second World War. In order to do this, 
I gathered, the Government had subsidised building. 
Lots of small yards which did not ordinarily build 
such vessels had been putting fishermen together— 
maybe some of them should have stuck to boats. 
If the politicians offer easy money, there is a grave 
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Fishermen of Brittany . 


Fishermen at Concarneau. In the foreground is the deck of 
a modern tunnyman, with open bait tanks 


risk that there will be too many takers. With the 
best will in the world, there may be a tendency to 
turn the ships out for the sake of the subsidy and 
without sufficient regard to other considerations. 
How strongly had those six lost little fishermen been 
built ? I wondered... 


Odd assemblage of vessels 


But there was an odd assemblage of curiously 
diverse vessels alongside at Douarnenez, too. One 
of the old sailing tunnymen was there, out of Etel, 
and I was told that there were still seven or eight of 
these ships sailing from that port. There was one at 
Concarneau, but she was laid up. The French make 
use of small coasting schooners in their pilot training 
service and in naval training, but apart from 
steadying sail and a small mizzen for lying-to the 
sail has gone from Atlantic working vessels. What 
the situation is on the Mediterranean side I don’t 
know because I was unable to get that far, but I 
should imagine that there was a, greater chance of 
survival there. There are still some pure sailing 
ketches operating on the coast of Spain, I know, 
and some schooners sailing round the Canary 
Islands. 

Of course, modern conditions put the sailing vessel 
out of business. Fishing and fish-marketing are 
highly organised in ports like Douarnenez, Lorient, 
and Concarneau. The trade needs to know what is 
being offered, in advance, and I saw boards up in 
the open auction sheds listing every vessel whose 
catch was to be sold for three days ahead, and what 
her catch was. The market is kept better supplied 
with better quanities of fish by means of the powered 
fisherman, and the fish are delivered to the auction- 
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rooms more or less with the same routine as flocks 


_of sheep for the slaughter at an abattoir. 


Frequency of Biscayan storms 


Spells of bad weather will still tie up the fleets, but, 
with power, the ships can very quickly be out on 
the grounds again. Maybe too quickly. Those 
Biscayan storms still come up with the same alarming 
frequency and bitter strength they have always done, 
and the weather forecasts are not all that reliable as 
yet. Some of the richer banks are over a hundred 
miles from the ports, and the coast of Southern 
Ireland offers the nearest shelter. If a little ship, 
taking a chance on an optimistic forecast to remain 
overlong on the banks, is caught out she has a long 
way to go for shelter. And her low stern, low waist, 
high deckhouse and little bridge might make her 
vulnerable in a raging, rising sea which runs at its 
worst over the banks and foul ground she must 
traverse. Those skylights, too: a diesel engine is 
not much good if a sea stoves the skylights in or 
the hatch and swamps the engine-room. The 
powered ship, powerless, can quickly be in the utmost 
danger. Nor would the little rags of mizzens I saw 
on some of them help much—not without a sea anchor, 
anyway, and the old-fashioned oil-bag out to 
wind’ard. 


A lesson from the old-timers 


I thought that I could understand, why some 
of the gaily-painted little ships had gone missing, 
out there in the renewed onslaught of some vicious 
North Atlantic gale. That was the trouble. First 
a hard gale blew and they took shelter. Then it 
eased, and they rushed out for the banks with their 
engines wide open, anxious to get on with fishing. 
The gale roared down again with greater strength 
than ever, and they could not rush back. And, 
apparently, for some reason or other, half a dozen 
of them could not ride out the storm. 

Maybe they could take a lesson from the old- 
timers, still. rar 


Such pleasant scenes have gone with the passing of sail 
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R. J. COLLINS has had to dig 
into ancient manuscripts to 
find the measurements for this 
handsome model of a 26-gun 


ship of 1686 


HE MODEL I have chosen for 

this series, although elabo- 
rate is not so complicated as 

the last. It is a Sixth Rate of 1686, 


a little}26-gun ship, all colour and 
gold. Don’t be afraid of the 


carvings. I hope to show you how 


simply they can be done. 

I will try and forstall my critics by 
saying that I have found no con- 
temporary model, draught or picture 
of the type I wanted. De Velde did 


Body plan (actual size for model) showing sections of core before planking. 
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Woe 


one sketch but it was only a few lines 
and of no use whatever. Keltridge 
(1686) gives two ‘‘ in ye olde fashion ” 
and a very fine large-ish one “‘ pro- 


posed”. Deane’s rigging draught 
(1670) also gives only a rough idea so 
I have drawn chiefly upon the MSS. 
lists of Battine. Unfortunately he 
gives two. One which treats measure- 
ments as fractions of others and a 
second in which he gives a list of 
definite dimensions. Strangely enough 
they do not always tally. I therefore 
had to use my own judgment, backed 
up with whatever information I could 
obtain to produce the following... at 
any rate it makes a very beautiful 
model and only about 19 in. over all. 

At first, I will deal with the building 
of a solid-cored planked model in my 
usual style. When I have given 
enough to get you started on that I 
will deal with the far more complicated 
method of building a timbered model 
with the lower part unplanked as 
were the models of the period. 

Scale used is 1/72 (6 ft. to the in.). 
All sizes given are as for the full size 
ship unless otherwise stated. 

There was very little in the way of 
furnishing below so I have made this 
solid to the deck, building up from 
that. The fo’c’sle, quarter deck and 
cabin, therefore, will be open. Of 
course there is nothing to prevent you 
making it solid to all the decks, 
although this would mean that some 
gun ports would be dummy and some 
correct in the same line. 

Starting (as with the 50-gun of 1733) 
with a keel plate (Fig. 1) consisting of 
three pieces, stem, keel and stern post, 
the keel has an extra 14 in. (actual) 
width or height, to bring it into the 
core. The core was made in two 
halves, each of three lifts. 


Cutting the formers 


The formers (I prefer to call them 
this so as not to get mixed up with the 
real timbers) were cut from five-ply 
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Building an 
early Sixth Rate... 


Details showing construction of 
- keel, stem and sternpost, formers, 


planking and stand for model 


and consisted of the two sides joined 
at the bottom with a cross piece which 
reached to the underside of the deck, 
- and at the top with a piece which 
served to keep the shape until the outer 
planking was completed, when they 
were cut out. (Fig. 2) The station 
lines on the body plan shows the largest 
side, the forward edge of the after 
ones and the after edge of the forward. 
That is why they appear to be out of 
centre when compared with the gun 
ports. The base is 8 in. tapering to 
4 in. at the top. Cut the inside full 
to allow for the sweep of the hull. I 
have rather overstepped myself here 
so we will go back a little. The keel 
(that part which shows) is 1 ft. 3 in 
deep and tapers from 1 ft. 3 in. at the 
fore to 1 ft. at the stern. The stem 
is 1 ft. 2 in. broad at the head and the 
peak of the beakhead should taper 
down to about 8 in. The stern post 
expands to 1 ft. 4 in. at the head. 
Place the three pieces together and cut 
the grove for the planking. Note how 
this grove extends and fades out to 
simulate the dead wood at the stern. 
Cut the lifts from 4 in. (actual), screw 
them together and shape them. When 
both sides are done assemble them 
with the keel plate. I find the best 
way to do this is to screw the keel 
pieces to one side and then screw the 
other side to that with a couple of 
heavy screws deeply countersunk, 
right into the other piece. Drill holes 
for the masts, slightly larger to allow 
for a little play. 
We have already cut the formers, or 
if not, do so now. Screw these into 
position on top of the core. With a 
file, shape the outside of the formers 
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to the sweep. Test with a thin strip 
of wood and make sure they are correct. 
Otherwise the planking will develop 
“ waves’. Remove the formers and 
very carefully shape the inside to 
match. Remember that the bottom is 
thicker than the top. Bevel the floor 
pieces, too, and screw them back into 
position. For the curve of the bow 
and the shape of the counter it is 
best to put a block and trim to shape— 
inside and out. (Fig. 3.) 


Working stand for hull 


Make a working stand to take the 
hull and be sure the cradle comes well 
up. Then screw on to the ends of the 
stand two upright pieces which will 
reach the deck and clear the formers 
when the model is placed upside down 
upon it. (Fig. 4.) 

Mark on the core and/or formers 
the position of the lower wale. This 
will be the datum line of most of your 
future measurements, so be sure it 
is correctly placed. The wale at this 
stage of the building is of ordinary 
plank thickness and is 10 in. wide. As 
to the thickness of these planks on 
the prototype they vary with their 
position but for a model of this type 
I find that planks of 1/16 in. (actual) 
work out very well. All plank fastening 
is done with tree-nails (trennals)— 
that is wooden pegs. I made mine from 
the split bamboo of Oriental table mats 
obtainable at most craft shops; they 
cost about a shilling. Drill a hole ina 
piece of tin with whatever drill you 


‘intend to use on the planking and just 


pull the bamboo through. I dip mine 
in glue before I drive them home. 
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Placing of the trennals 


Having got the wale on, continue 
the centre line of each former down to 
the keel with a pencil. -This will guide 
the correct placing of the trennals. If 
you do not have a fine circular saw, 
cut the planks 1 ft. wide from a larger 
sheet with the aid of a carpenter’s 
cutting gauge. Do all the cutting on 
one side of the sheet and make that 
the inside of the plank when fixing. 
The V-shaped cut will provide the 
bevel necessary to get the planks very 
tight together. With a strip of paper, 
measure the distance to be covered at 
the stem, midships and stern. For the 
stern, the line is along the transome 
and down the post. It will be seen 
that these three measurements differ 
considerably. But from them you 
will be able to see how much the 
planks need be tapered for the stem 
and how much expanded at the stern. 
For this last stealers can be worked in. 
(Fig. 5.) Cut the planks four formers 
long, as these vary a little cut them 
as you need them. Start about mid- 
ships and work down to the keel, 
staggering the joints or butts as you 
go. 


Insurance companies’ proviso 

In my last series I drew a diagram- 
matical figure of this planking and I 
received (amongst other most helpful 
criticism) a query as to how these 
planks were actually staggered. Some 
time after 1800 the big insurance 
companies insisted upon a special 
order in such planking but for the 
time this model dates from I have been 
unable to find any such | system. 
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Three clear planks between each butt 
and at least six ft. laterally appears to 
have been the only rule. I cannot 
imagine the builder cutting off valuable 
timber from the end of a plank for 
the sake of uniformity. Most models 


show no butts at all on the planking. 


One shows the sequence 1, 2, 4, 3, 
(Fig. 6). Providing the “‘ three clear 
planks ” rule is carried out, the rest is 
left to the modeller. The idea of small 
planks at all in the model is to do 
away with the strain the bending 
would put on a long one. If you wish 
to put full length planks there is 
nothing to stop you. I must say I 
find it easier to work out the width 
as I approach the stem and stern when 
I use short planks. Again my sugges- 
tion to work down instead of up is that 
in working up there is a tendency for 
the planks at the stem to reach the wale 
before the midship planks ! When you 
have reached well under the hull work 
out from the keel to meet, adjusting 
the width of the final two or three 
planks to fit. 

With both sides planked below the 
wale, remove the extra pieces screwed 
on to the stand and place the model 
in it, correct way up. Now plank from 
the wale up to the top, ignoring at 
this stage all openings such as gun 
ports. 

Above the lower wale is a 1 ft. 1 in. 
strake, then the top lower wale of 
84 in. From here four 1 ft. planks 
should reach the top sides of the 
waist. Two more 1 ft. planks take 
the first rise to the quarterdeck. (Fig. 
7.), and a final one of 1 ft. 3 in. should 
complete. It will be noticed that the 
first rise, which covers the companion- 
way, has an opening showing rails. 
Fit a short plank for this; the capping 
rail of the waist will take care of the 
extra space. 
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With all the outside planking on 
the stern and beakhead bulkhead have 
to be fitted. I think I should cut 
these out of cardboard first to make 
sure of the fit. Of course they should 


be all right but it needs a very small 


deviation to throw them out. I should 


cut templates for all the bulkheads 


when you come to them. The beak- 
head bulkhead carries the uprights of 
the headrails. (Fig. 8.) The stern is 
also cut from one piece of wood. 
Pierce the window openings and then 
cut the uprights as well as a piece 
either side about half through so as to 
take the “‘ glass”, and parts of the 
outside munions. (Fig. 9.) I have 
shown four windows but three wider 
ones would do as well. There is a 
slight curve in the beakhead bulkhead 
and a more pronounced one in the 


stern so cut from thicker wood and 


trim to 9 in. Place into position and 
peg them through each plank. 

Rub down the outside of the hull, 
finishing off with very fine glass paper. 
On top of the “‘ wale planks”, already 
in position, fasten the wales. These 
should not be too thick, about two or 
three inches. It is better to paint 
these before fixing. I stain mine with 
black leather-stain (which will come 
in handy in colouring the yards later). 
The tops of the treenails used can be 
blacked over. The reason for colouring 
the wales before fixing is that to most 


people it is extremely difficult to paint © 


the edge without marking the hull. To 
me it is impossible. 

When you are satisfied with the 
outer appearance, and not before, cut 
away the cross piece at the head of the 
formers. 


Laying the deck 


Now to lay the deck. This can be 
done with separate planks or with two 
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or three larger pieces scored to 
represent the planks. If the latter, two 
pieces can be used, joined down the | 
middle orthreepieces,acentre pieceand “ 
the two side pieces taking care of the 
curve. Make sure that the sides reach 
flush to the formers. When the fit is per- 
fect, remove and mark off for deck fit- 
tings, cut holes for the masts, etc. As the 
hatch-ways will be covered by gratings 
just paint them black, preferably matt. 
Mark the deck planks. I make mine 
9 in. Although old models rarely show 
the waterways ‘“‘nibbing’’ can be 
marked. This is the manner in which 
the deck planks end. Obviously some 
of them would end in a very sharp 
angle. To prevent this, where the angle 
is over 45 deg. the curve is followed 


to only half the width of the plank 


and from there cut straight across. 
Angles more obtuse than this are just 
taken. (Fig. 10.) The planks and 
nibbing should be marked out lightly 
in pencil first and then scored in. I 
have been asked if the plank lines 
should be marked in in black. Well, 
it is your model. In an actual ship, 
pitch was worked in between each 
plank and I imagine this was rarely 
more than a } in. wide. Divide this 
by 72 and you get a very fine line. 
Now for the walling up of the 
inside. From the deck up to the sill 
of the gun port is called the spirketting 
and should consist of two planks 10 in. 
wide. It should be easier to use two 
planks than one 1 ft. 8 in. because of 
the two-way bend. Glue them to the 
formers and also fasten by means of 
small pins (“‘lills ’?) held by the pliers 
and pressed in as far as they will go 
and clipped off flush. Into the space 
between the spirketting and the outer 
planking, fit a piece of wood as snugly 
as reasonably possible and smoothed 
level with the top of the spirketting. 


Details of hull planking and 
transome 
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Cut a piece of wood 2 ft. wide across 
the grain and the thickness of the 
formers. From this strip cut pieces to 
be glued to the sides of the formers 
and above the packing pieces. The 
space between represents the gun port 
and where an outside plank will be 
completely cut through it is advisable 
to put in another trennal to secure the 
ends. These pegs will of course be 
driven into the side pieces of the port. 
When this is done, the ports can be 
cut out. I drill a number of small 
holes close together and then pick out 
the port with a small chisel, afterwards 
squaring up the port with a file. 

Between the ports, from the top of 
the spirketting to the level of the top 
of the port, is planked with thinner 
wood, and, like the rest, should be 
glued and pinned. In the waist this 
thin wood can be taken to the top of 
the formers, packing pieces being 
placed behind it. Figs. 11 and 12 show 
packing pieces and inside walling 

In the fo’c’sle and beneath the 
quarterdeck another heavy timber, 
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Additional details of hull construction 


about the thickness of the spirketting, 


is fastened to the side above the gun 
ports. This is called the clamp and 
the beams rest on this. In the low 
fo’c’sle this is only 6 in. high but in 
the forward section below the quarter 
deck it is 1 ft. 4 in. In the after part, 
the cabin comes down so low that the 
top of the clamp is level with the top 
of the port. Thus no beams can be 
placed immediately over the port. 
Packing pieces can now be placed 
behind the clamp and taken either to 
the top of the formers or to the sill 
of the next opening. 

Now there are beams to be put in to 
support the decks. Battine gives these 
as 4 in. square with a “ round ” of 1 ft. 
This camber seems rather a lot to me 
for the fo’c’sle but it does give more 
headroom. To cut these beams, I get 
a piece of wood correct thickness and 
width (with the grain) of the largest. 
On both sides I clearly mark a centre 
line. Cut the edge of a piece of plastic 


' to the correct curve. Hold this to the 


wood in a vice and with a spokeshave 
80 


shape each end to the curve. (Fig. 13.) 
Then with a marking gauge deeply 
score their depth and separate them. 
Clean up the underside and repeat. 
Using the centre line on each beam as 
a guide I cut them to length and snug 
fit (not too tightly) them into place. 
Do not fasten. 

Lay the decks. The top ones can be 
made in one piece as they can be slid 
into place. Mark out and cut where 
necessary as for the main deck. Again 
comes the spirketting. Very little on 
the fo’c’sle, 1 ft. 1 in. on the quarter- 
deck; thin wood from there up. The 
cabin can be lined entirely with thin 
wood and a narrow strip glued on to 
it to support the beams of the deck 
above. The gun ports on this deck can 
be either rectangular 1 ft. 8 in. fore 
and aft by 1 ft. 5.in. up and down, or 
circular with a diameter of 1 ft. 6 in. 

The decks and beams can now be 
removed (if you have not already done 
so). Mark the beams to prevent them 
getting mixed. 


Fitting the rails 

On the fo’c’sle the rails are to be 
fitted. The forward ones are already 
there. The side ones can be best 
secured by fitting the bottoms of the 
posts between the inner and outer 
planking of the hull. The bottoms 
may have to be trimmed a little to fit. 
The spaces between either filled with 
packing pieces or plastic wood. I 
find it best to cut the capping rail 
(9 in. wide) from one piece of ply for 
all three sides. Well cleaned up, the 
ply will not show when painted. Glue 
on to the top of the uprights and 
carefully drill and peg at least every 
alternate post. 

The rails at the companionway are 
glued full length to the back of the 
outside plank, the bottom inserted as 
at the fo’c’sle. (Fig 14.) The capping 
rail all round the top can be made from 
the same material as the fo’c’sle, it 
should be about three or four inches 
thick and of course should be pegged 
down for strength. 

Clean up the inside of the hull and 
paint. This should be red with the 
cabin decorated in any colour you 
may fancy. 

And now the slogging work is 
finished and the hull should show 
promise of what the completed model 
will look like. 

@ To be continued next month 


DRAWINGS OF H.M.S. VICTORY 

Prices for the 4 in. scale drawings 
for H.M.S. Victory were wrongly re- 
ported last month. The’ correct 


prices are: Body plan 4s.; Deck plans 


and water-lines 4s. 6d.; Outboard 
profile 4s.; Inboard works 4s.; Stand- 
ing rigging 8s. 6d.; Running rigging 
8s. 6d. Complete set 30s. 
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H.M. Landing Ship “ Narvik,” destined for service in further atomic tests in the Monte Bello islands 


| Naval Photograph Club| 


HE TANK LANDING ship Narvik 

has been fitted for special 

service in connection with 
further atomic tests to be held in 
the Monte Bello islands off the 
north west coast of Australia. The 
Narvik, which has a full load 
displacement of about 5,000 tons, 
has left Portsmouth wearing the 
broad pennant of Commodore 
H.C.Martell R.N. who is in com- 
mand of the special squadron for 
the tests. The Narvik took part in 
the previous atomic tests in the 
Monte Bello islands when the 
frigate Plym was expended in 1952. 
The Narvik carries a deck carge of 
L.C.As, as can be seen in the 
photograph. 


x * * 


When entering Portsmouth Harbour 
to give Christmas leave the frigate 
Wakeful, leader of the 5th Frigate 
Squadron, received signals from other 
vessels which said ‘“‘ You do look 
smart’’. Such praise was well deserved. 
A few days before entering Portsmouth 
she had her sides washed down and 
painted, this operation being carried 
out in unusually calm weather in the 
Bay of Biscay. The Sth Frigate 
Squadron is serving in the Mediter- 


ranean. 
* * * 


The Whitby class frigate H.M.S. 
Eastbourne has been launched from 
Messrs Vickers Armstrongs at New- 
castle upon Tyne. These vessels are 
all-welded and the structural arrange- 
ments have been specially designed to 


achieve the lightest possible structure. . 


The general arrangements are cal- 
culated to conduce to the rapid 
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building of such vessels in an 
emergency. They are armed with two 
4.5 inch guns and some smaller guns. 
The previous vessel to bear the name 
Eastbourne was a “‘ Bangor” class 
minesweeper of 670 tons built in 1940 
by Messrs Lobnitz. She was 180 ft. 
in length 284 ft.beam and draught was 
95 ft. She was armed with one 3 in. 
A.A. gun and two 20 mm. A.A. guns. 
* 


The Royal Ceylon Navy now has 
its own ensign. Having worn, until 
recently, the White Ensign of the ships 
the Ceylon Navy now wear a flag 
which has the red cross of St.George on 
a white ground with the Ceylon 
national flag in the upper canton 
next to the staff. 

x * x 

The first cadets from Britannia Royal 
Naval College at Dartmouth have 
joined the new seagoing training 
squadron under the plans for re- 
organising the training of officers. 
These cadets are embarked in the fast 
frigates Vigilant and Venus in which 


BY P. A. VICARY 


they will spend one term at sea living 
on the messdecks and carrying out the 
practical duties of seaman. The 
training squadron based on Dartmouth 
will include the destroyer Caron. and 
the Fleet minesweepers Jewel and 
Acute when at full strength. H.M.S. 
Triumph, the training carrier, has now 
reduced to reserve, as her duties for 
training will not now be required. 
* x 


H.M.S. Implacable, the aircraft 
carrier, has been towed away from 
Portsmouth to be broken up. Implac- 
able was built by Messrs. Fairfields and 
completed on 28 August, 1944. She 
has a displacement of 23,000 tons, 
32,000 full load, length, 766 ft. 2 in. 
over all. She served at first with the 
Home Fleet and was transferred to the 
Eastern Fleet. The inshore mine- 
sweeper, Pineham, has been handed 
over to the French Navy and is the 
last of 15 ships to be taken over by 
the French under the United States 
N.A.T.O. off-shore procurement 
programme. 4D 


The Bangor class minesweeper, H.M.S. “ Eastbourne,” on fishery protection 
duty at Lowestoft 


The art 


of sailing 
upright—2 


Conclusion of the article by Lt.-Col. 
C. E. BOWDEN in which the loss of 


speed and efficiency in an overheeled | 


hull is examined 


UITE APART FROM keel efficiency considera- 

tions, there is hull drag to consider in 

angle of heel. One sees far too many 
model yachts, some sailed by “ experts ”? I have 
noted, too heavily heeled in strong winds. For I 
think it is true to say the model men are not for 
the most part as conscious as their full-scale 
brothers in this direction. Especially is this so 
with the smaller model classes, which I have 
seen grossly overheeled even during champion- 
ships. Admittedly there is none aboard to parry 
the gusts, but no model should ever be sailed 
rail down or anywhere near it, any more than 
such a crime should be committed with a full- 
scale yacht ! 

It has been estimated in full-scale practice that 
racing yachts with fine lines considerably increase 
resistance at the initial stages of heel. This drops 
off slightly until the point where the deck starts to 
drag through the water (rail down) when the increase 
of resistance is again very rapid. Resistance can be 
expected to increase pretty steadily throughout the 
whole range of heel angles for fuller bodied, short 
ended yachts, the rate being stepped up as the lee 
rail enters the water. If you look at the terrible great 
hollow in the water on the windward side of an over- 
heeled yacht “‘ crabbing” to windward you will 


realise the great suction drag and wasted energy that 


is required to create this horrible disturbance. 


Secret of sailing well to windward 


Knowing that overheeling is fatal in a hot one 
design class, the problem presents itself to the good 
helmsman—‘‘ How can I sail to windward without 
overheeling in strong gusty weather, and yet retain 
sufficient canvas for off the wind sailing ? ” 

The answer is by delicate anticipation of the 
gusts, The boat is steered up to the wind to parry the 
gusts that will cause overheeling and it is temporarily 
“ pinched ” to a gust without losing way or momentum 
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This model yacht, well heeled over, illustrates the point 
that lowered speed must result from overheeling. 


of the heavy keel, if a displacement yacht. This 
reduces the angle of attack of the sails momentarily, 
and therefore the drive and excessive heat is reduced, 
at the same time the boat eats up higher to windward 
in the gust. Since the boat is kept on her feet, the 
keel does its work vertically, pulling the boat up to 
windward. The art is also to know the exact moment 
when to bear away as the gust loses its sting, in order 
to keep the boat’s speed going with no momentum 
lost. 


Anticipating every gust 


In the case of the model, the vane gear can be set 
to do this work up to a point, provided the owner 
thoroughly understands what he is aiming at when 
trimming the gear to luff to the gusts without losing 
way and stopping the boat. 

It has been proved that even the best helmsmen 
are not perfect in anticipating every gust to provide 
the best possible speed to windward in each gust. 
Nevertheless it is surprising how much extra ground 
to windward is gained by the leading helmsmen in 
strong gusty weather over their less skilful fellows in 
a hot one design class. 

Two questions remain: 1. What is this optimum 
angle of heel for varying types of boats when sailing 
to windward in strong breezes? A few craft have 
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been measured accurately but until sailing trials of 
all the best-known class boats have been made and 


measured by instruments, the matter is one of . 


experience. There are, however, some general rules to 
go upon that experience has taught. The limiting 
angle of heel for a racing keel boat of fine and modern 
lines is usually around 30 to 35 degrees, down to 10 
to 15 degrees for planing centreboard craft. Lower 
angles for all types in lighter winds should of course 
be employed. 2. How can the human being be 
assisted to sail more perfectly to the gusts? For 
years now I have used streamers on my shrouds to 
help indicate the correct angle of attack of the 
relative wind of gusts on to my sails. I have learned 
to recognise these angles from experience of the boat 
I sail in different wind strengths. These aids all help 
to work up to the gusts correctly. In America, a 
fixed vane is sometimes used with a free vane above 
it; that has to be kept in line. Others fit what they 
term a Clinometer, to watch their angle of heel for 
maximum speed. 


Reaching and running 


When sailing off the wind, we can keep the boat 
more nearly dead upright when close reaching, and 
absolutely dead upright when broad reaching, for the 
sheets can be played, and when necessary the sail’s 
angle of attack reduced or even air spilled to keep 
the craft upright. A kicking strap even on large 
yachts keeps the sail less twisted in strong breezes 
and therefore reduces heeling drag. In light airs the 


strap can be let off somewhat with advantage. All. 


rudder drag must be trimmed out and there must be 
no water drag or suction at the stern, by proper 
weight trim fore and aft by crew. The hull should be 
running along its designed streamlines upright, with 
the keel acting merely as a vertical directional fin 
working at no angle of attack. Some helmsmen heel 
slightly to windward when running, which reduces 
rudder drag and steps up speed, as explained later. 


Conclusions drawn 

For windward work the emphasis can be on slight 
“ pinching ” with modern keel boats, rather than on 
sailing off too free. Greater speed to windward and 


greater ground gained to windward result in this 
way. It is of course fatal to over pinch and stop the 
boat’s speed, for the action of slower sailing speed 
will reduce the relative wind speed to windward, and 
the drive of the sail then becomes very low. A boat 
can be sailed off with sheets freed in very light airs 
to gain forward speed to get going. It should also 
be sailed off a trifle to slice through large waves or 
rough water in order to prevent the waves stopping 
the hull by slamming. But otherwise it is usual 
practice to work the boat up to the gusts in all 
reasonable seas, by a little judicious ‘‘ pinching ” to 
the gusts. But remember any good thing can be 
overdone ! Pinching all the time will merely stop the 
boat. 

Even in light winds and no waves, it is modern 
practice to point up into the wind until you are on 
the verge of luffing the sails, once relative wind speed 
and momentum have been gained by sailing off. When 
the wind gets very strong, slack off the mainsail a 
trifle and pinch up to the gusts. This lowers drive 
and drag in order to keep heeling low and pointing 
high. 


Effects of overheeling summarised 


1. The hydrofoil keel appendage does not operate 
at maximum efficiency to windward. The boat falls 
away to leeward when on the wind. When off the 
wind the keel does not operate as a good directional 
fin, and weather helm now offers rudder drag. 

2. The airflow around the sails is not at its best, 
i.e. pulling forward. It creates side drag and thereby 
further increases heeling. 

3. The drive of the sails pushes the hull downwards 
into the water, instead of driving forward. The 
wetted surface is thereby increased. 

4. The resistance of the hull is greatly increased, 
particularly with lee rail in the water, and the boat 
although appearing to go faster, actually travels 
slower to the target. 


Others on the subject or overheeling 

It is interesting and highly informative to see what 
leading helmsmen and writers have to say on this 
burning topic of heeling. Here are a few extracts 


Fig. 5: An overheeled boat causes hull drag and inefficiency of the hydrofoil keel 
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SAILS PRESS ONTO THE WATER INSTEAD OF FORWARD 
DRIVE — TANK TESTS AND WATER SPEEDOMETER TESTS 
HAVE SHOWN THAT LEE-RAIL IN THE WATER PUTS UP 
THE GREATEST RESISTANCE OF ALL. 


HIGH PRESSURE PUSH UPWARDS INSTEAD OF TO WINDWARD. 
RE PULL NOW UPWARDS INSTEAD OF TO WINDWARD. 
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The art of sailing 


upright—2 


from the many pronouncements on the subject. 

The late Dr. Manfred Currey made some pertinent 
remarks before the days when heel had been measured 
in tank and full-scale trials. He won over a thousand 
races, and has this to say: ‘* Many sins are com- 
mitted in the name of swank. Heeling gives the 
impression of speed, and many a yachtsman thinks he 
is sailing especially well when his boat leans over 
considerably. Quite aside from the fact that, when 
heeled, the driving power of the sails is directed 
downwards and is wasted on the water instead of 
driving forward, the boat falls off and loses height. 
Our old yachts were purposely heeled in light winds 
because the blunt rounded stern and bow of their 
underwater form was so unfavourable that the lines 
could be improved by heeling.”’ 


American helmsman’s comment 

That phenomenally successful American helmsman, 
Mr. Ted Wells, chief engineer and vice president of 
the Beech Aircraft Corporation, opens a chapter of 
his book Scientific Sailboat Racing with the following 
statement—(the word flat means upright): ‘* The 
most important thing about handling the boat is to 
hold it as flat as possible. It may be lots of fun to 
sail around with the lee rail under, but your smarter 
racing competitors will be very happy to see you do 
so.” Mr. Wells then mentions that small boats must 
never be. sailed at a greater angle of heel than 10 to 
15 degrees on the wind, “‘ not even momentarily.” 


Pay dividends when racing 

Another well-known helmsman in his book Race 
Your Boat Right is Mr. A.Knapp Jnr. who tells us two 
interesting things, for on the wind and off the wind 
sailing, that both pay dividends when racing. He says: 
‘* In a hard breeze it is advisable to keep the boat as 
upright as possible to keep her on her feet. Of course 
it’s impossible to keep a boat perfectly upright when 
it’s blowing, but do the best you can. . . . In Frostbite 
dinghies, with a smooth sea and steady breeze, it is 
possible not only to keep them upright, but even 
heel them to windward. Believe me, when you can 
do that, they will eat out to windward at a terrific 
rate, and still keep footing.” 

I remember watching from the committee boat, 
Britain’s noted helmsman of dinghies and keel boats, 
Mr. Stewart Morris, win a championship against a 
huge field of about 100 Fireflies. He heeled slightly 
to windward in the lulls, coming dead upright in the 
puffs, in a steady breeze and fairly smooth water. 
Stewart Morris is also most successful in the Swallow 
keel boat class. Knapp also explains with an 
illustrating photograph of a large International One 
Design displacement keel yacht, that he heels such 
craft slightly to windward in a strongish breeze by 
locating the crew of five to weather when ‘on the 
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run to get a slight lee helm to balance out the weather 
helm of the large mainsail. He remarks that he has 
done the same with a 65 ton yawl, and states: ‘‘ This 
method is good for a gain of five to ten boat lengths 
on a normal leeward leg.” I have found my One 
Design “X ”?” Class keel boat yield great advantage 
to this treatment when running. 

I recall Britain’s noted helmsman Mr. Charles 


Currey gave a talk at our yacht club emphasising. 


strongly the necessity of not overheeling with any 
type of boat, keel or centreplate. 

It is possible to go on quoting the experts indefinitely 
on this theme. On the other side of the picture I 
noted one lone model yachtsman claim in print that 
“ the method of sailing upright was amply disproved.” 
I feel sure that a little keen competition in full-size 
racing would alter his views, and maybe change his 
model racing methods to even greater advantage. 


Heeling affects the model 


It is possible that I have made more model tests 
in free sailing and under radio control than most 
other individuals in this country before building full- 
scale in my researches of rigs and boats. Anyhow 
these sailing trials have very clearly shown up one 
point that has impressed itself upon my mind. It 
is that a large model yacht will show very closely 
indeed what will happen when produced full-scale. 
Recent tank tests and full-scale sailing trials have 
also confirmed this. It is therefore a fairly sure bet 
that the racing model yachtsman will, like his full- 
scale brother, benefit handsomely by paying close 
attention to the angle of optimum heel for his boat, 
and learn to “sail her upright.” Golfers have their 
pet method of checking up when they temporarily 
“ go off.” Mine has always been for yacht racing: 
1. Check up on the sails for curvature—are they 
altering with age, i.e. flattening too much? 2. Am 
I getting slightly lazy about heeling ? 3. Do I really 
sail her up to the gusts and make the hydrofoil keel 
do its work properly ? 


The best aspect ratio compromise 


If heeling did not enter into the problem of the 
existing type of yacht form, the very high aspect 
ratio sail and keel would be the most efficient for 
windward sailing, although perhaps not the best for off 
the wind sailing, the reason being that high aspect 
ratio has a high lift and low drag ratio when operat- 
ing at low angles of attack, such as when beating to 
windward. But since the two centres of pressure of 
an ultra high aspect ratio of sail and keel are widely 
apart, this causes excessive heeling when beating to 
windward. Therefore a compromise pays and the 


aspect ratio of both sail and keel becomes modified | 


and moderate, providing a mixture of good efficiency 
with controlled and reasonable heeling if the helms- 
man’s sailing technique is good. 

For the past five years or so I have been working 
at reducing the height of my rigs, and also the drag, 
in an attempt to reduce heeling in full-scale and 
model yachts, for it is not only the sail that causes 
good windward sailing: the hydrofoil keel is just as 
important, and this must not be overheeled. a 
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NEW GREEK 
LINER 


Scale model of the ‘Olympia’ was 


built in six months by a Glasgow Fyn 


scale. Built by Messrs. McKenzie Co. Ltd., model builders of 
Glasgow, it is just under seven feet in length. It took six months 

to make. | 

The hull was built from yellow pine on the bread and butter system. 
All the stations were then marked on the hull by means of plywood half 
section moulds to ensure both sides being the same. These were chalked 
with a blue crayon and when given a light tap, with the template in its 
proper position on the hull, all high spots were marked. These 
were then chiselled away and the process repeated several times until 
there was a continuous line indica- 
ting that the hull was of the correct shove: Bow view. 
form. Note the interest- 

All bulwarks were made from 1/32 ing detail on the 
in. ply. One layer was glued on anda fø’c’sle head. 
second layer glued on top of this. It 
was found after the glue had set the 
bulwarks retained their shape. How- 
ever, in the event of any twist develop- 
ing in them they could not spring out 
of shape as one layer was pulling Right: Close-up 
against the other. of sundecks and 

All the fittings were hand made, swimming pool. 
the windows being made on a former 
with wire, which was wrapped round 
and thencut through witha slitting saw, 
joint brazed up, then rolled flat. 
The crest was made by an engraver 
who cut the design in reverse on a 
brass plate and then pressed the crest 
in .005 thick copper. as 


T BEAUTIFUL MODEL of the new Greek liner Olympia is to a ẹ in. 


Below: General 
view of the model. 
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N A PREVIOUS article, I suggested 
the making of a simple experi- 
mental sailing model which 

would give quick, valuable ex- 
perience to anyone planning a 
really elaborate windjammer. 

This is written to help and encourage 

those who have such ambitions, 
particularly those who insist on a clean 
hull without fins, bars slung on long 
bolts, huge lead cigars, and other 
appurtenances; those who like detail 
even on a Sailing model, and last but 
not least, the ship-lovers who want a 
ship but find their mental buntlines 
fouled when faced with terms like 
“righting moment ” “‘ centre of effort ” 
“ area ratio ” and so on. 


** Stiff ” ship is safer 


So, avoiding scientific formulas, it 
is enough to state that to enable a 
scale or near-scale model to cope with 
over-scale winds. it is necessary to 
have the ballast as low as possible. 
A “stiff” ship may be unnatural in 
motion, but will be safer, and far more 
natural than one which is dipping the 
yardarms at every puff. Moreover, the 
“stiff?” vessel will “ ghest’’ along in 
light airs quite well if all sail up to the 
raffee is set. 

The main ballast should be part of, 
or inside the keel. In the case of 
“ bread and butter ” hulls, the ballast 
in the form of a flat metal bar on 
edge can be screwed into a slot 
prepared for it. With ribbed and 
planked hulls, a similar bar could be 
used the same way but with tapped 
holes for securing the frames, stem, 
and stern-post. Alternatively, the keel 
can be made hollow, with ply on 
either side, and filled with ballast in a 
plastic state, such as putty with scraps 
of lead embedded, or filled direct with 
molten lead. Whichever method is 
used, the lower parts of the hull, all 
the dead-wood, and other parts not 
actually needed for buoyancy, must be 
finished quite solid without any cavity 
or crack which. may fill from a leak 
and cause rot or distortion. For this 
reason, too, 
filled to floor level and moulded to 
drain amidships under the hatch. 
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the frames should be | 


MAKING SAIL 


Anchors on deck, shake out the topgallants. 


The wind is fair for wider horizons ! 


By C. MONEY 


If the ballast cannot be estimated 
accurately in advance, a nominal 
amount should be built in and the 
rest added when the hull is fit to float, 
before the deck is finally laid. As to 
final trim, a deeper draught at the 
stern, if only a few sixteenths, will help 
in sailing a steady course. Whether 
the ballast is placed amidships or not 
is a matter of choice, but I think that 
as the gravity pull is along the whole 
length of the ship, the ballast should 
be distributed accordingly. One way 
of adding extra ballast is to cover the 
bottom with the decorative lead strip 
as used on windows. The cement is 
water-proof, the strip can be cut and 
placed to represent copper sheathing, 
and all the weight is below waterline. 

Some latitude is permissible in 
regard to the lines, as it is generally 
agreed that a sailing or power model 
is better with a deeper section below 
waterline. Lines can be modified by 
a simple method. The original lines 
are copied from the half-breadth 
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plan on to a 1 in. squared graph. 
Another graph is prepared with the 
squares made into oblongs, being 
enlarged increasingly outward from 
the centre line, and downward from 
the waterline. For example, suppose 
that the plan beam is 6 in. On the 
second graph, the first line from centre 
is drawn at 1, in., the second at 14 
in., and the third at 1; in. Now the 
same is done from the waterline down. 


Symmetry of the lines 


Copy the lines from the first graph on 
to the second one. The beam will be 
increased proportionately by ł in.,. 
making it 74 in., and the depth from 
waterline by ł in., while preserving 
the symmetry of the original lines. 
The main lines of the graphs should 
be subdivided as an aid to copying, 
and the oblongs of the second one can 
be done by slanting the rule across 
two lines until four equal parts 
register. (Fig. 1). This‘: example 
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can be varied to suit one’s own ideas, 
and the only correction necessary on 
the sheer plan is the depth of keel 
from the waterline. 


Dummy cargo hatches 


The normal cargo hatches are usually 
dummies on a sailing model, and 
access to the hold should be through 
a deckhouse enlarged overscale just 
enough to admit the skipper’s hand. 
The roof need not be a really tight 
fit, but there should be some way of 
securing it, such as a rubber band 
stretched between a hook on the 
inside and one in the keelson. A half- 
deck roof, or coach-roof on the poop 
can be a semi-permanent fitting, as it 
may become necessary to make 
adjustments to ballast, or to locate 
leaks in the after parts of the hull. 

Remember to strengthen the under 
parts of the deck which will take 
special fittings and -extra strain, 
allowing for the deep penetration of 
screws or holes for dowels, etc. Plan 
carefully to allow for the placing of 
plates, lugs, eyes for standing rigging, 
sheaves, hooks, clips and all the rest 
for running rigging, with a thought 
always for strength and hard wear. 


Placmg the masts 


One thing which must be considered 
when planning a hull is whether the 
masts will be stepped through or on 
deck. Masts stepped on the keel are 
of course rigid and safer, but there are 
advantages in placing the masts over 
a short dowel on deck (Fig. 2). This 
means shorter spars to stow if the 
masts are dismantled each time the 
model is sailed, and if anything carries 
away the mast merely falls overboard 
instead of breaking. It also means a 
tight deck where it will get a lot of 
water 


It will be found that the normal E 


‘of shrouds and stays will support masts 
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quite firmly. Tension on the shrouds 
and backstays can be adjusted by 
slipping an open-sided washer filed to 
represent a mast housing, under the 
mast on deck. The mast can be lifted 
by means of a small tommy-bar 
placed under a screw-head or lug and 
several spare washers should be made 
of various thicknesses. Fore and aft 
stays, of course, will have to be 
adjusted by bowsies or similar tackle. 
Detaching the standing rigging at the 
channels is simplified by rigging a 
whole set of shrouds and backstays 
on a bar or rod, which is slipped under 
the channel, this being slotted to take 
the strops of deadeyes. (Fig. 3.) If 
desired, the channel could be a separate 
fitting with brackets. With these ideas 
it is possible to have deadeyes and 
lanyards completely rigged, yet detach- 
able in an instant, and although there 
is extra work with the braces and 
sheets, practice will ensure that the 
task will not take any longer than it 
takes to unrig the average model 
yacht at the waterside. 


Mounting the jib boom 


The bowsprit with its jib boom is a 
more complex piece of gear, and 
although a more vulnerable spar than 
a mast, it has a much narrower spread 
of rigging, needing whisker booms 
and dolphin-striker. If the sprit is 
built into the bows, the jib boom has 
a firm mounting can and be made to 
be taken inboard as in real practice 
when dock space was restricted. In 
a model, however, the fitting on the 
bowsprit cap would have to open like 
a clamp, to avoid unrigging the stays. 
A` different plan will enable both 
spars to fold back over the fo’c’sle to 
lie flush with the deck. To do this, 
the bowsprit is cut to end at the 
knightheads, butting against the stem 
or a dummy stump, and the jib boom 
mounted on it in the ordinary way, 
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with a figure-eight cap and a clamp 
at the inboard end. (Fig. 4.) The 
sprit is hinged by two V-shaped 
brackets screwed or riveted on, and 
the upper ends turn on a pin fixed on 
to the front of the knightheads. 


The shock of collision 


This method is space saving only, 
and the spars are entirely dependent 
on the rigging, which should be of wire 
and bar-taut. If possible, the bobstay 
and martingale should be secured to 
one hook or clip for attachment to 
the stem. A strong spring included at 
this point will maintain tension and 
take the shock of collision. Similar 
precautions can be taken by making 
fittings at the ends of whisker booms 
and martingale spar to give a smooth 
run along the wires. (Fig. 5.) It 
would be wise to sacrifice such details 
as the dolphin-striker arrow head and 
shark’s fin if you have regard for other 
craft sharing the lake. 

Small winches are useful for reefing 
and furling top-sails. or brailing the 
spanker. Mounted on deck or on the 
mast according to whether the model 
is stripped after use, they can be 
built up simply with old clock wheels. 
(Fig. 6). If a low ratio gear from 
handle to drum is made, it is not 
necessary to use a locking device. 
The spanker brail is simply an endless 
line passing through blocks at each 
end of the boom, up to the gaff jaws, 
and down to the winch barrel. The 
line should be passed through the sail 
with a needle at four or five places 
from clew to throat, and the clew 
seized to the line, so that when the 
winch is reversed, the spanker is out- 
hauled to the boom end. 


One hauling line 


For the purposes of a working 
model, it may be said that a square 
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sail is furled if it is merely brailed, 
and this can be done by a set of 
buntlines all being attached to one 
hauling line, and leading through a 
ring on the mast to keep an equal 
pull along the length of the yard. A 
course or lower topsail must be re-set 
by hand. With upper topsails, the lines 
all go to one eye on the mast, and the 
yard raised or lowered with an 
endless line. The same method can be 
used to reef, except that the lines 
terminate at the reef band, and leech- 
lines may be added. For handiness, 
it is better to remove royals or skysails 
altogether, with or without the yard. 
I prefer to leave the yards on the mast 
and unbend the sails. Loops of thread 
at each port corner, loops of elastic at 
each starboard corner, and a hook to 
go over the centre of the yard will 
do the trick. The head of the sail 
should be stiffened with a batten or 
wire if this method is used. 


Final fitting-out 


Once the sails and spars are ready, 
rig them as soon as possible, if only 
temporarily, and sail the ship to find 
out what is really needed for a final 
fitting-out. Time and labour are 
wasted unless it is known that detailed 
fittings will work properly. For 
instance, in a real ship, the lower 
yards are supported by a stout chain 
at the centre. In a model, it will be 
found that the pull of the topsail 


The author’s sailing model of a brig 


sheets will make it necessary to fit a 
kicking strap below the yard to hold 
it down. - 

When trying out the model, take a 
collection of safety pins, elastic, 
flexible wire, etc., for quick adjustment 
of sails and yards to find out how 
they draw at angles different from the 
normal setting. Consider the use of 
Bentinck booms to spread the courses, 


decide whether the rigging of stunsails 
would be worth the trouble, or whether 
more staysails between the masts 
would improve performance. The 
sooner you understand your ship, the 
better. 

Make sail, then. Cast off the tug, 
get the anchors on deck, and shake 
out the topgallants. The wind is fair 
for wider horizons . . . rare 


A new American 


design 


by Laurence Dunn 


PECULIARITY seldom found 

except in American ships is the 
combination of tall, thin funnels, 
shaped to look like king-posts with a 
very wide, squat dummy funnel amid- 
ships. Doubtless efficient in over- 
coming smoke nuisance, this arrange- 
ment nevertheless seems strange to 
European eyes. One of the’ most 
remarkable examp!es of this style may 
be seen in the Aquarama, a ship of 
10,500 tons displacement which is now 


ready to start a new career as a Great 


Lakes day liner. 
Originally named Marine Star, she 
was built in 1946 by the Sun S.B. & 


D.D.Co., Chester, Pa., with dimensions 


520 ft. (0.a.) x 71 ft.. Like others of 
this type, she was fitted with D.R. 
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L:DUNN 


geared turbines placed aft. Of 
distinctive appearance, she had a 
long fo’c’sle and poop, each nearly 
one-third the hull length. Forward of 
the bridge, which was at the after end 
of the fo’c’sle, were the foremast and 
two hatches. Amidships, in the well, 
were four more hatches served by five 
pairs of kingposts. The lifeboats aft— 
two each side—were carried low down, 
on the poop deck, while aft of the 
funnel and tall engine casing was yet 
another pair of kingposts. 

The initial stages of her conversion 
from freighter to passenger ship were 
carried out by the Todd Shipyard at 
Brooklyn, New York. Later she was 
taken to the Great Lakes by way of 
the Mississippi River and Illinois 
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Waterway, but to permit her passage 
under the various low bridges all 
structures over 55 ft. in height had to 
be dismantled and carried on deck. 
Reconstruction work was spread over 
three years and cost over $8 million. 
Her entry into service was further 
delayed by lack of terminal facilities, 

Now, owned by the Sands Products 
Corporation and operated by the 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation Co., she 
will ply between Detroit and Cleveland, 
carrying up to 2,500 passengers and 
165 motor cars. In summer she will 
sail from Detroit each morning and 
return in the evening after making 
two 5$ hour passages. Aboard the 
ship only the engine room remains 
generally as it was. sepa) rape 
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CHANGES 
IN THE 


The author’s sketch of a Poole yawl, 1889 


From the coast where Alfred the Great built his fleet and 
defeated the Danes, Poole fishermen still sail their craft 


by ARTHUR BRADBURY A.R.W.A. 


AILING MEN WHO have entered Poole Harbour 
must have observed with interest the fine 
fleet of Poole trawlers at work off Christ- 

church ledge or in Poole Bay. The fleet consists 
of about 30 boats, but sad to say fewer are used 
for full time fishing. For all that, a good spratting 
season will see the whole fleet out in Poole Bay. 
They work from Christchurch ledge buoy The 
Dogger bank to the Poole bar buoy—or western- 
most haul. 

There has been a considerable change in the hull 
design of the fishing trawler during the past 60 years; 
originally the boats were smaller, of 14 to 20 ft. in 
length, yawl rigged, carrying a gaff mainsail, sprit- 
sail mizzen, jib, and topsail. 


TE ? 22 passes PE 56 near the finish of the fishermen’s race 
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The old boats were of full lines and heavy clencher 
build, and usually spent much time fishing inside the 
harbour. 


Met the East Indiamen 


One hundred years or more ago, some of these 
boats would await the homecoming of the East 
Indiamen bound up Channel, and smuggle ashore 
goods brought home by the crews of these ships. In 
those far off days Poole Harbour was an ideal place 
for this form of business. The sandy shores were 
deserted and uninhabited; large tracts of heathland 
stretched for miles inland and the only roads were 
mere tracks used by pack horse and carrier. 


Modern boats are cutter rigged 


The expression Yawl is still used by some of the older 
fishermen, but the more modern boat has been cutter 
rigged since about 1890. These early cutters were 
also clinker built of 20 to 25 ft. in length, with fairly 
deep keels carrying iron ballast and iron keels. 

The oldest boat in the fleet is the Sunshine owned by 
J. Mathews, built in 1892, and is still in use. 

After 1900, larger boats were built with deeper 
keels of 30 ft. in length, such as the Prince of Wales 
for T. Newman, Sea Gull for J. Wills, and Jubilee for 
R. Wills. 

Having to travel so much farther for the catch 
larger boats were built up to 35 ft. long with 11 to 
12 ft. beam. These big boats had centre boards, the 
first being built in 1906, The Boy Bruce, for Bob 
Cartridge. These centre board boats proved to be 
faster and handier than the old deep keeled boats. 
Up to the end of the first world war, it was a fine 
sight to see the fleet put to sea for a night’s fishing, 
coming down the Wych channel under full sail with 
their large jackyard topsails set. One of the finest 
and largest of the fleet was the Secret of 35 ft. by 12 
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ft. beam, built by W. Allen for E. Harvey. She was - 


eventually sold to become a pilot boat and then a 
yacht. 

The builders of Poole fishing boats have been 
Barfoot, W. and J. Allen, Ashton and Kilner and J. 
Bolson. A list of boats, names is of interest : 


Ethel Maud for Frank Wills 
Sunbeam „ Jessie Baker 
Clipp ; o ra JOON: S 
Alexander .. + watt gg Walls 

Polly yy Re Hayes 
Secret , bE. Harvey 
Walrus „ J. Brown 
Sunshine „ J. Mathews 
Alarm „ Jim Mathews 
Cariad a A; -4 Morgan Jones 
Gertrude — .. Fs ab e Morgan Jones 


*“ Roughest and toughest sea dogs ” 

What of the men who sailed these fine yacht-like 
boats? It was A. W. Roberts, author of Coasting 
Bargemaster who wrote (and he should know): 


“ Poole has produced some of the roughest and 


toughest sea dogs that have ever wetted their fleet in 
sea water.” For hundreds of years Poole seamen 
have been sailing the seas. Did not Alfred the Great 
build his fleet at Wareham, and defeat the Danes off 
Swanage ? Poole men manned a large fleet of over 
200 vessels, trading to Newfoundland and other parts 
of the world, during the 17th to 19th centuries. 
Many went into sailing coasters and a Poole fisherman 
makes a first rate-yacht hand. 

During the last war, the young men went into the 
Royal Navy, or minesweepers, some receiving 
decorations. 

As a boy, when I have been fishing outside in 


OTTER BOARD 
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“ Silver Spray z (J. Collett) makes a brave sight in the 
fishermen’s race 


Poole Bay, I have seen some of the older fishermen 
sailing and working their boats and nets, wearing 
bowler hats and side whiskers. Now, all has changed. 
About 1915-1916 the first motors were installed: 
single cylinder Britt 8 h.p. engines. Cariad and Boy 
Bruce were the first. The rest followed, centre boards 
were taken out, and up to 1939, sails were still 
carried. Now, a trysail is often set, and one headsail, 
during the fishermen’s race. This autumn, over 25 
boats turned out but many of the sails set had seen 
better days. 


Latest addition to the fleet 

The latest addition to the fleet, is Gertrude TI, 
owned by Morgan Jones built in the Isle of Wight 
by the brothers Atrill. A fine sturdy boat, she is 
used for fishing during the winter months and for 
charter and yachting parties during the summer. She 
has a powerful diesel engine and is a Bermudian 
rigged sloop. 

One recalls with interest how some years ago the 
fleet was caught out in winter time when a heavy 
westerly gale sprang up, putting the fleet 12 miles to 
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leeward. The smaller boats had worked their way 
to windward at the first sign of a gale brewing, but 
some of the larger boats were caught out and caused 
great anxiety in Poole town. 

The lifeboat has been called out on a few occasions, 
but fortunately no loss of life has been recorded. 

The author once witnessed the lifeboat putting to 
sea under sail, before the motor lifeboat came to Poole; 
she went out through the Looe Channel, and made a 
brave sight. The wind and sea on this occasion sprung 
up with hurricane squalls. Many sails were blown 
to ribbons, and some of the engines broke down. A 
Poole man who was out in this blow told me that the 
wind was blowing so hard that it was difficult to 
breathe when facing into it. His boat, The Little Tom, 
PE 68. broke the gaff of her mainsail but with the 
engine alone no headway could be made. So they 
repaired the gaff and put three reefs in the mainsail. 


The call to Dunkirk 

I should like to end this short sketch with a mention 
of the Poole fleet of about 20 boats answering the 
call for small boats to assist at the Dunkirk evacua- 
tion. The fleet left Poole at 2.45 pm. and arrived at 
Dover at 12.45 pm. the following day. One boat 


Island Queen, PE. 33, was lost on the beaches of — 


Dunkirk; she was owned by Mr. Tom Davis. 
of the boats were too deep for the beaches so did not 
go over, but it was a good performance for these 
small boats. | ; 

As in many other seaports, there are certain 
families who have lived at Poole for generations, 
such as the Wills, Mathews, Brown, Cartridge, Baker, 
Davis and Hayes. 


The fisherman’s advice 7 
You will rarely see a Poole boat in trouble or 
ashore; for my own part I am grateful for being 
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Left- “Sunshine, 
oldest boat in the 
Poole fleet. She was 
built in 1892 and is 
still in use 


Below: The author’s 
sketch of “ Polly”, 
owned by R. Hayes, 
coxswain of the life- 
boat 


rescued twice by Poole fishermen ; on the first occasion 
at the age of 13. With my father I was caught out in 
a summer gale—near the Hook Sands. With the 
boat half full of water; we were glad to see Wills 
turn up, who took us aboard and towed our boat in. 
(This fisherman’s wife was with him and at times took 
the helm.) eyes 

On another occasion in a capsized sailing boat, 
when alone, I hung on until J. Cartridge came up 
and took me aboard. He and his mate righted my 
boat and bailed her out; fortunately I had a large 
bucket in the boat, and I was able to sail away, but 
I shall always remember his last words ; ‘“ Always 
carry a bucket, sir. It will save your life.” Ap 


i 
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A CENTURY OF ENGINEERING PROGRESS 


4 HE ENGINEER” Centenary 
number. A study of the in- 
fluences of engineering ad- 


vancement 1856-1956. Published 
by Morgan Bros. Ltd. Price 15s. 

In the 1850s, the industrial 
revolution was well into its stride 
and developments in engineering 
were to be seen on every hand. 
The steam engine was a successful 
machine, railways were spreading 
throughout the land, and the 
steamship was growing in 
size and reliability. 

To record these develop- 
ments and to provide a 
medium for discussing them 
so as to guide and encourage 
the people engaged in the 
work, The Engineer was found- 
ed, the first number being 
published on 4 January, 1856. 
There was no similar journal 
at the time, with the exception 
of the Mechanic Magazine, 
now Mechanics, which was 
founded in 1823 and is still 
going strong. To the older 
generation The Engineer, and 
its younger brother Engineer- 
ing, were the only source of 
authentic information about 
liners and warships as they 
were built, each one bigger 
than its predecessor. 

The writer still treasures the draw- 
ings of old ships and locomotives and 
especially the issues describing the 
Lusitania and Mauritania, with their 
drawings of profile and deck plans. 

With the wide ramifications of the 
science of engineering, specialisation 
has been necessary, and this has 
tended to minimise the position of 
supreme authority held by the older 
magazines, but they seem still to hold \ 
their premier position, which is a 
great tribute to the ability with which 
they have been managed and edited. 

To celebrate this centenary, The 
Engineer has published a special 
number to which 26 of the most 
eminent engineers of this country 
have contributed articles. These deal 
with: the state of engineering in 1856; 
basic influences; the influence of 
engineering discoveries—in metals, 
plastics, oil, nuclear power, electronics, 
marine engineering, aeronautics and 
land transport; the influence of pro- 
duction methods; governmental and 
similar influences; modern products. 

All these make fascinating reading, 
and we have rarely seen so much 
information in such a reasonable 
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compass. The section on “‘ Some 
early engravings ” includes wonderful 
examples; naval enthusiasts will be 
interested in the engraving of an 
Armstrong breech loading gun of 
1871 and its mounting in a turret. The 
section on ‘‘ marine ‘engineering ” 


contains illustrations of the’ engines 
for the propellors of the Great Eastern, 
the turbines of Turbinia, a set of 
diagonal engines of 1,100 i.h.p. for 
p.s. Empress Queen, and a set of four- 
crank triple-expansion engines for s.s. 
Olympic. 


COASTAL STEAMERS 

West Coast Steamers By C.L.D. 
Duckworth and G. E.. Langmuir. 
Published by T. Stephenson & Sons, 
Lid: Price 236. 

The first edition of this book was 
published in 1953 and was reviewed 
in Ships and Ship Models in the 
March issue for that year. Its success 
and usefulness are proved by the fact 
that a second edition has already been 
called for. 

In the latest edition, the text and 
fleet lists have been brought up-to- 
date and photographs of some later 
ships, particularly among those of the 
Isle of Man Steam Packet Co., have 
been substituted for those of earlier 
ships. The fleets dealt with are 
principally those of the west coast of 
England, Clyde and Scottish steamers 
having been fully dealt with in other 
books by the same authors. They 
include the Isle of Man Steam Packet 
Co., the Mersey ferries, with a photo- 
graph of the Royal Iris, of most 
unusual design, P. and A. Campbell’s 
white funnel steamers and the Fleet- 
wood, Heysham and North Wales 
steamers. 
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TECHNICAL ADVANCE 

Bulletin No. 20, December 1955. 
Published by The International Radio 
Controlled Models Society. 

This, the latest issue of an interesting 
journal, is well up to the standard of 
its predecessors and continues the 
good work of providing up-to-date 
information about the latest develop- 
ments of this important adjunct in the 
operation of models. In the chairman’s 
message, mention is made of Mr. P. A. 
Cummins’s electro-pneumatic system 
of control, which he describes as 
being probably the greatest 
technical advance of the past 
year. The review of 1955 
contests, also by the chair- 
man, provides interesting 
reading. 


FOR THE BEGINNER 

Boat Modelling By Vic 
Smeed. Published by The 
Model Aeronautical Press, Ltd. 
Price 5s. 

This is a remarkable book, 
both for the amount of in- 
formation it contains and for 
the comprehensive way in 
which it covers the subject. 
One can sympathise with the 
author when he says in his 
introduction that “‘ in attempt- 
ing to embrace every aspect 
of so vast a subject in one small 
volume, some items must inevitably 
suffer by abbreviation, and, in looking 
through what has been written, I 
cannot see one single subject on which 
I would not like to have written more”. 

It is difficult to see that any phase 
of the subject has -been overlooked, - 
although in a book of only 92 pages 
it is impossible that any one phase 
should be dealt with exhaustively. 


COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY 


Model Power Boats by Norman G. 
Taylor. Published by Cassell and 
Company Ltd. Price 18s. 

This book gives a comprehensive 
survey of all types of working model 
power boats, including theoretical 
considerations, planning and design, 
and methods of construction. It is 
well produced and illustrated and 
contains useful tabulated data, also 
a glossary of technical terms. The 
various methods of propulsion are 
described, including internal combus- 
tion engines, steam plants, electric 
motors, and solid fuel jet motors, but 
little information is given on the 
design and construction of such 
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machinery, and all the examples given 
are commercially produced. Many of 
the boats illustrated are also of com- 
ae manufacture or made from 

its. 

Only one page is devoted to metal 
hull building, though this is becoming 
increasingly popular, and the state- 


Under fire! 


Ships and Ship Models, in in- 
correctly describing a naval ship 
as H.M.S. Dreadnought (Page 43 
of the February issue), has re- 
ceived many letters pointing out 
the error. We are grateful to 
correspondents and below print 
extracts from some of the letters 


IN LINE OF BATTLE 

Sir.—The photograph at the head 
of Page 43 in February’s issue of 
Ships and Ship Models is, I feel certain, 
wrongly captioned. It is not H.M.S. 
Dreadnought but the battle cruiser 
Indefatigable, and the photo was taken 
at 3 p.m. on the afternoon of 31 May 
1916 when the Battle Cruiser Squad- 
rons were forming line of battle. You 
will notice the gun turrets trained out 
to starboard. The fleet was then on a 
line of bearing in response to signal 
at 2.52 p.m. from the S.O.B.C.F. 
Vice Admiral Beatty; at 3.1 p.m. a 
further alteration of course was made 
and at 3.12 p.m. speed was increased 
to 23 knots. 
further alteration in course was made 
and guns were then out to port. At 
3.30, the vice admiral ordered another 
alteration in course and speed was 
increased to 25 knots. At 3.34, a flag 
signal was made to the 2nd BCS. 
which consisted of New Zealand, 
flagship of Rear Admiral William C. 
Pakenham, and Indefatigable to pro- 
long the line by taking station astern. 
At 3.47, the general signal was made 
from Lion: “ Open fire and engage the 
enemy”. At 4.4 p.m. Indefatigable was 


hit by three shots falling together. An’ 


explosion followed and she fell out 
_ of the line to be hit again by another 
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One minute later, a. 


ment that such hulls are usually 
“ rectangular in cross section and as 
easily made as a tin box”’ is rather 
misleading. Hydroplane hulls are 
also dealt with very briefly in view of 
their present importance in competi- 
tions both in this country and abroad. 
It is felt that the serious model boat 


constructor will find it extremely 
useful for general reference but much 
less definite on specific practical 
problems which are inevitably en- 
countered in designing or building 
individual boats, and not merely 


copying existing designs or assembling 
kits. 


This picture of a SERA of HMS. Dreadnought has been sent by Mr. G. B. 


Nicholson, of Yelverton, Devon. 


It is to the scale of 15 ft. 


to lin. and is 


accurate except that the outer propellers are shown too far aft 


salvo, turned over and disappeared 


with the loss of 57 officers and 960 


men. There were only two survivors, 
picked up by the enemy and made 
prisoners of war. 


Freshwater, EDGAR J. MARCH. 


Isle of Wight. 


SR, —Your ‘Dreadnought’ will 
cause raised eyebrows among the 
indefatigable Anzacs. The vessel 
illustrated was an improved Invincible 
battle-cruiser, not the Indefatigable as 
she had no steam pipes on the forward 
side of her funnels, probably the 
Australia but I have no photograph of 
the New Zealand to check. 

BRIAN D. G. BIRCHFIELD. 
Dover, Kent. 


Sır—I notice an error in the caption 
entitled H.M.S. Dreadnought, but the 
vessel depicted is of the Indefatigable 
class battle cruiser. I am certain she 
is of this class, and not the Invincible 


class, because of the equal spacing of ~ 


her three funnels. 
HENRY S. MACKINNON. 
Glasgow W.3. 


- SR.—The caption under the photo- 
graph on the left-hand side is apt to 


be misleading, for it implies that the 


battleship shown therein is H.M.S. 
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Dreadnought. However, an examina- 
tion of the photograph reveals three 
funnels, indicating a ‘‘ Dreadnought ” 
type battle cruiser, the length of the 
forecastle and the position of the main 
mast give further proof of this. The 
set up of the super structure around 
the second funnel and the position of 
the boats on davits by the main masts 
indicate that this photograph represents 
either the Indefatigable, Australia or 
New Zealand and not the other class 
comprising Indomitable, Inflexible and 
Invincible. 


London, N.W.10 J. B. WESLEY. 


Sir,——_In your article, “Last of a 
tradition,” in the February number, 
you show an illustration as H.M.S. 
Dreadnought, Is this a mistake ? 
Also the writer states that in 1908, 
Admiral Fisher brought forth the 
Dreadnought; surely this statement is 
not quite correct, for she was laid down 
at Portsmouth Dockyard on 2 Octo- 
ber, 1905. and completed her trials 
on 1 October, 1906. She left England 
in full commission on 5 October, 
1906. An account of the Dreadnought 
with a full page illustration was given 
in the Model Engineer. for October 
1906. 

ARTHUR P. PEEL. 
Blackburn, Lancs. 
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RADIO CONTROL OF MODEL YACHT S—2 


Rudder control of Marbleheads 


H. C. ALDRIDGE writes 
the second of a series for 
model yachtsmen who 
radio control their boats 


that the one-valve receiver 

was suitable for small yachts 
and that its design placed limitation 
on the number of controls. 

We have the choice therefore of 
operating either rudder or sails and as 
I imagine nobody would wish to sail 
their yacht with remote controlled 
sails only, we are left with the rudder 
as the only alternative. 

Radio control of any model is 
divided essentially into two parts: 

1. The mechanism in the boat. 

2. The radio receiver. 

Before we attempt to fit the radio, 
the whole of the operating mechanism 
has to be installed and tested for any 
eventuality. While this may sound 
elementary, it is in fact the most 
important point. The modern receivers 
are so reliable that there is very little 
chance of their going wrong and the 
troubles nearly always occur with the 
yacht gear. 


r My LAST article, I explained 


Sailing for hours on end 


In the case of power boats and 
aeroplanes, we are only concerned with 
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trips of very short duration, but with 
yachts the aim should be to sail for 
hours on end and at far greater 
distances from the transmitter. The 
first requirement is a reliable electric 
motor and one which will start every 
time the current is switched on. The 
power need only be small as a reduc- 
tion ratio of something like 2,000 to 1 
will be used for operating the rudder. 
Most of the small motors have three 
segments on the rotor and some of 
these have a dead spot which prevents 
100 per cent. starting efficiency. Make 
sure therefore that any motor used is 
tested for starting, as you will probably 
start and stop anything up to 200 
times in each hour’s sailing. 

Having settled on the electric motor, 
we now come to the reduction gear. 
This no doubt will result in a certain 
amount of discussion on the relative 
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merits of the type of drive to be given 
to the yacht rudder bar. It is assumed 
that a yacht is being converted for 
radio control and the existing rudder 
bar has therefore to be pushed or 
pulled into any desired position be- 
tween full port and starboard. 


Hatch in the deck 


For some reason which is not clear, 
the majority of models have rudders 
controlled by the actuator shown in 
Fig. 1. This may be due to the fact 
that a ready made unit is available 
in model shops and no doubt it could 
be adapted for model yachts. The 
whole mechanism, however, must be 
bolted to the underside of the deck and 
it will be necessary to carve a sub- 
stantial hole in the deck for this 
purpose and to cover it with a raised 
hatch. The contacts marked S on the 
design are limit switches and these are 
essential for this type of actuator. 

For simplicity in operation and the 
ease with which it can be made up, 
the design shown in Fig. 2 has much 
to commend it. I have used it in all 
my yachts and it can be fitted to the 
underside of the deck by bolting it on 
brackets at the rear of the main 
hatch. The actual design of the 
actuator must be left to the modeller 
and the sketch is intended only to 
show the principle involved which is 
as follows : 


Worm reduction gear j 


The drive to the gear wheel should 
be such that it makes one complete 
revolution in approximately 10 
seconds. A double worm reduction 
gear giving a reduction of 2,500 to 1 
is available on the surplus market and 
the complete unit only costs 1s. It 
weighs approximately 2 oz. and is 
ideal for working in conjunction with 
one of the midget motors. A cranked 
arm is fitted to the final drive wheel 
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and this slides in a slotted bar which 


swivels at point C on the sketch. A` 


collar is soldered at point C and a 
length of rod is fitted in this collar 
and of sufficient length for it to 
protrude vertically through the deck 
for a distance of approximately ? in 
On the top of this rod an arm 2 in. 
long is fitted which operates the rudder 
bar through the push rod (see Fig 3). 
It will be noted that no alteration to 
the deck is required with the exception 
of a small hole (4 in.) to take the 
vertical length of rod. 

In Fig. 3 the push rod and lever arm 
are the only parts of the mechanism 
which are exposed to water and should 


therefore be varnished to prevent rust. 


Brackets and motor mountings are 
made from Meccano or Juneero strip. 

It will be noted from Fig. 2 that 
the crank arm is free to move through 
360 degrees. In practice we only allow 
it to move through 180 degrees from 
X to Z and back again by reversing the 
motor on the opposite end to 
point C. A small movement of the 
rudder is quite sufficient to bring the 
yacht about within its own length and 


ovnin inan. 


C - CORRESPONDS WITH 
‘CON FIG. 2 


P-3 WAY PLUG 
S+ SWITCH 


I have found that limit switches are 
not necessary on this design. If the 
crank arm is allowed to turn through 
more than 180 degrees the movement 
of the rudder is reversed and is much 
quicker. It should therefore be brought 
back to its correct operating position 


A print Ai a French publication of 1770 


by holding the rudder motor on for 
two to three seconds. 

Having satisfied ourselves that the 
actuator is working correctly we now 
have the simple task of wiring up. 
This only takes a few minutes, the con- 
nections being clearly shown in Fig 4. 

Two batteries are necessary, each of 
which is of sufficient voltage to operate 
the motor being used. The positive of 
one is connected to the negative of 
the other and this connecting wire is 
also joined to one motor terminal. 
The three wires should terminate in 
a three way plug and socket so that 
the whole of the boat gear and 
batteries are isolated from the receiver 
and its batteries. 

The centre wire in Fig. 4 is connected 
via the three-way plug to the centre 
arm of the sensitive relay in the 
receiver. The other two wires are 
connected to the two back stops of 
the relay. The receiver is operated by 
a pulsed transmitter and for ‘full 
operating instructions and installation 
of the receiver, reference should be 
made to makers’ booklets and 


numerous articles on the subject. «f» 


Hauling out a ship by treadmill 


An illustration from an old French manual illustrates the method used 


to raise a ship for repair . 


HE WRITER LOOKING through some 
ancient engineering manuals, came 
across the interesting diagram repro- 
duced above. This bears the heading 
in pre- -Revolution French, ‘“ View of 
a ship which is being raised upon the 
shore, on a hard, to put it in repair.” 
Calle appears to be an old word used 
for a hard or slipway. The usage of 
words has changed with the passing of 
the years and no doubt there were local 
variations in French, as in English 
dialects. ; 
This diagram is in Colonel Belidor’s 
great manual, L’ Architecture Hy- 
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draulique, (first edition, 1739) and 
shows a battery of treadmills, no 
doubt manned by convicts. Other 
pages of the same manual show 
convicts performing heavy dockyard 
tasks; this plate was reproduced from 
the 1770 re-print. 

It was of course necessary to take 
out all-movables, and the “ kontledge ” 
or ballast pigs, before hauling out. 
When the vessel was partly water- 
borne and partly landborne, a very 


, dangerous condition might arise, only 


to be guarded against by the skilfully 
placed shoring shown in the figure. 
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by H.:H, NICHOLLS 


A scale in English measure is 
appended to the diagram, to compare 
with the old French pieds and toises 
used before the Revolution. One 
toise is equivalent to 1:949 modern 
French metres. 

From the perusal of such illustra- 
tions it is possible to realise the vast 
progress which has been made in 
these matters down to our own time; 
at the same time one is brought to 
recognise how sound were the prin- 
ciples upon which the old shipwrights 
worked, without any modern power 
to assist them. 
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AN ITALIAN CONVERSION 


HE HIGH QUALITy of Italian 

design and craftsmanship 

shows itself in many ways, 
shipbuilding included. Nor is this 
flair for producing a handsome 
vessel confined to new tonnage, for 
it has also shown itself in many 
post-war conversions. 

A recent and most interesting 
example of this is provided by the 
Aurelia, 9,790 tons gross. This 
vessel was built in Hamburg in 
1939 by Blohm and Voss as the 
Hapag-owned Huascaran, a diesel 
electric cargo liner with a speed of 
15 knots. Captured after the war 
when in Norwegian waters, she was 
first allocated to Canada, but later 
sold to the C.P.R. As their Beaver- 
brae she took many European 
emigrants to Canada, but on east- 
bound voyages carried cargo only. 

Bought in 1954 by the Compagnia 
di Armamento Genovese, she has since 
undergone a major reconstruction by 


the Arsenale Triestino to fit her for 
the Australian emigrant service. The 
passenger accommodation was com- 
pletely renewed and enlarged to 
provide for some 1,000 passengers—all 
tourist class. Her external appearance 
has been considerably altered—and 
improved—by the building of extra 
accommodation in the forward well 
and by continuing the superstructure 
right aft. Two pairs of kingposts have 
been removed and a new tapered 
funnel replaces the old squat vertical 
one. 

The ship which 
measures 487 ft. 6 in. in 
length o.a. by 60 ft. 4 
in., is notable for her 
propulsive system, in 
that her diesel-electric 
machinery uses alter- 
nating current. Al- 
though there are other diesel-electric 
vessels under the Italian flag, notably 
the Messina Strait ferries and the 
training ship Cristoforo Colombo, etc., 


Two pictures of “ Aurelia ”’—before and after a major conversion. She was built 
in Hamburg but was converted by an Italian firm for the Australian emigrant 


service. 
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See first story. 
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these have direct current installations 
The Aurelia has three Blohm and Voss 
M.A.N. type diesel engines, of S.A. 
2-stroke type. Of these, the centre 
one has seven cylinders, develops 
2,300 b.h.p. and is coupled to a 1,750 
kw. alternator. The wing engines each 


‘have eight cylinders, develop 3,000 


b.h.p. and are coupled to alternators 
of 2,200 kw. The main propelling 


unit, which is a three-phase synchro- 
nous motor of 5,500 kw., drives the 
propeller shaft at 125: r.p m. 


IN THE NEWS 


New tonnage for Royal Mail Lines 


ROYAL Mail Lines, Ltd., who have > 
a considerable building pro- 
gramme on hand, recently took 
delivery of the m.v. Escalante from the 
Harland & Wolff Govan shipyard. 
This vessel which has a gross tonnage 
of 7,791, joins an earlier pair, the 
Ebro and Essequibo on the company’s 
cargo/passenger service to the West 
Indies and Spanish Main. By the 
time this is in print, a sister ship—the 
Belfast-built Eden—will also have run 
trials. 

The Escalante has a length b.p. of 
415 ft., a breadth mld. of 58ft. 6in. and 
a depth mld. to shelter deck of 38 ft. 4 
in. The last figure shows a slight 1n- 
crease on that of the first two ships, 
with the result that her d.w. tonnage 
has been increased by some 700, to 
8,872. She is of closed shelter deck 
design with five holds, of which No. 3 
is fitted as a deep tank to carry edible 
oil cargo. All the accommodation is 
amidships, including that for 12 
passengers, for whom there are eight 
single-berth and two double-berth 
cabins, each with private bathroom. 
There is also a large dining saloon,, 
lounge and bar, as well as a small 
laundry and ironing room. Mechanical 
ventilation is installed throughout the 
accommodation, with separate electric 
heating. 

The main propelling engine is of the 
latest Harland-B. & W. design and is 
fitted to operate on boiler oil. It is of 
2-stroke S.A. opposed piston type, has 
six cylinders, and at 4,500 b.h.p. gives 
a speed of about 14 knots. Externally, 
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the most important differences be- 
tween the Escalante and Eden and the 
earlier pair lie in the fitting of gravity 
davits and the continuance of the for- 
ward plating of the superstructure 
to a point some 12 ft. further aft, both 
items which improve appearance. A 
further five vessels are on order or 
under construction for Royal Mail 
Lines, three» at Govan and two at 
Belfast. 


For the Great Lakes’ service 


OR many years, vessels designed 

for service between Europe and 
ports on the Great Lakes were built 
very much to a pattern and those 
owned by the Norwegian firm of 
Olsen and Ugelstad (Fjell Line) and 
Anthony Veder’s Oranje Lijn (Prins 
ships) were representative of many 
others. They had a short, rather 


By Laurence Dunn 


MONTSHIB LINES 


boxlike, superstructure set midway 
between four hatches on a rather 
stumpy looking hull which was 
usually flush decked. Built to the 
maximum size permitted by the 
Canadian locks, a raking stem was 
forsaken in favour of greater cubic 
capacity. 

Latterly among tonnage built for 
this trade, there has been a notable 
breakaway in design and here again 
the engines aft arrangement is becom- 
ing more popular. One of the latest 
and most interesting deliveries is that 
of the m.v. Montrose, 913 tons gross, 
which has been built in Germany for 
Montship Lines, Ltd. 

Built by the August Pahl Schiffswerft 
at Finkenwarder,near Hamburg, she 
was launched on October 15 and ran 
trials on December 15. Of open 
Shelter deck design, she has a d.w. 
capacity of 1,320 tons on a length o.a. 
of 235 ft. and a breadth of 36 ft. 
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Above: The m.v. “ Escalante’? which 
has recently been built for the Royal 
Mail Lines. 


Below: “ Montrose,’ a motor vessel 

built in Germany for Montship Lines 

Ltd., a Canadian subsidiary of Buries 
Markes Ltd., London 


One Deutz type engine of 1,500 h.p. 
gives her a speed of 13 knots. As may 
be seen in the illustration, she has a 


sharply raked stem, a short well 
between the fo’c’sle and raised quarter 
deck and a poop structure which con- 
tains all the accommodation. The 
funnel is tapered and both the top and 
front of the bridge are sloping. 


Further ‘‘ Elmes ” Purchases 


AN important shipping deal con- 

cerns three well-known Irish Sea 
packet steamers. These are the Duke 
of Argyll, Duke of Lancaster and 
Duke of Rothesay, which have been 
sold by British Transport Commission 
(London Midland Region) to the 
Hellenic Mediterranean Lines Co. Ltd., 
whose fleet, it will be remembered, was 
described in the January issue of 
SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS. 

This trio, which has seen long service 
on the Heysham-Belfast route, is 
being replaced by three new vessels, 
each of some 5,000 tons gross, which 
are now building, two by Harland & 
Wolff and one (Duke of Rothesay) by 
Denny, Dumbarton. Those just sold 
were built and engined by Denny in 
1928, for the L.M.S. and were the 
finest yet seen on that route. Partic- 
ularly handsome ships, they measured 
349 ft. in length b.p. by 53 ft. beam 
and were fitted with twin screw S.R. 
geared turbines which gave a speed of 
21 knots. Last year, in order to leave 
their old names free for the new vessels, 
each had the figure IT added. rape 


“ Duke of Lancaster,” which has been sold to British Transport Commission to 
Hellanic Mediterranean Lines Co. Ltd. 
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Ship modellers’ 


scrapbook 


Fittings for the upper yards of 
square-riggers are the subject 
of the article this month 


(Lawhill) Lower and upper t’gallant yards 


month’s issue, in which the 
fittings for the lower yards 
were dealt with, we now come to 
the upper yards.. The pictures this 
month were taken on the Lawhill 
and, as she had the Jubilee rig, she 
had neither royals nor skysails. 
Incidentally, 
were taken by Mr. Richard Cook- 
son as also were those of this ship 
in last month’s article. 


Pron THE ARTICLE in last 


It will be remembered that in- 


Lawhill the top-gallant masts were 
fidded aft of the topmasts and this 
is clearly seen in the photograph 
at the head of the page which shows 
the upper and lower t’gallant yards. 


Lower t’gallant yard 


The lower yard is carried at the head 
of the topmast by means of a triangular 
truss similar to that for the lower 
topsail yard. It will be noticed that 
this yard is fitted with two jackstays, 
one along the top for the sailors to 
hold on to, and the other forward of 
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the photographs © 


it to which the sail was secured. This 
plan was often adopted for the lower 
yards in the later and larger ships. 
As the normal jackstay was fitted 
forward of the top of the yard it was 
difficult to reach it from the footropes 
owing to the larger diameter of the 
yard. A second jackstay was therefore 
fitted purely for holding on to. 

Whereas with the topsail yards the 
upper and lower were almost directly 
above one’another, with the t’gallant 
yards the upper lies considerably aft 
of the lower. This is due to the 
t’gallant mast being fidded aft of the 
topmast, a feature which was not 
found in other ships. 


Upper t’gallant yard 


As the t’gallant mast was made of 
wood, the upper t’gallant yard is 
secured to the mast by a parrel which 
encircles it. This is in the form of a 
clamp in two halves bolted together 
and lined with leather, and is well 
shown in the photograph. It was a 
loose fit on the mast and the leather 
had to be kept well greased to enable 
the yard to slide freely on the mast. 


hefty Upper 
t’gallant yard of 
the “ Lawhill”’ 


Right: Crosstrees 
of the“ Lawhill”’ 
as seen from 
above 
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The picture at bottom left of the page 


shows the upper t’gallant yard from 
above, from which it will be seen that 
the fittings are similar to those on the 
upper topsail yard, except that a 
panel is used instead of the block and 
slide. 


Shape of crosstrees 


The third picture, bottom right, 
shows the rather unusual shape of the 
crosstrees as seen from above. The 
tressle trees were normal but the 
crosstrees were made in the form of a 
semi-circular. frame, the corners of 
which were bound with ‘‘ puddening ” 
to prevent chafing of the sails. In this 
ship the usual spreaders were omitted ; 
probably they were considered un- 
necessary as there were neither royal 
nor skysail backstays, the only back- 
stays at this point being those coming 
down from the t’gallant masthead. «f» 
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A famous pre-war 
column—about ship 
modellers, societies 


and clubs, ships and 
those who sail them 


IXTEEN YEARS AGO, ship modellers 
were being given free trips to 
the ends of the earth. Some 

-= never came back. Sixteen years 
ago, those modellers who remained 
behind worked right round the 
clock—and more. 

Thus, there was no time for the 
happy hours of leisure in our hobby. 
So too SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS of 
those days succumbed in the face 
of sterner issues. Sixteen years is 
a long time. A new generation has 
grown up that knows not Jason nor 
the pre-war publication of SHIPS AND 
SHIP MopeELs. It is this new genera- 
tion I hope to meet in the club, the 
society, or even by the kitchen table. 
Above all I want to see them at the 
various exhibitions up and down the 
country. Beginners? Of course! It 
is the beginners I seek, especially 
those lone wolves who set about their 
hobby the hard way, by trial and 
error, by coaxing and ‘‘ cuss word,” 
by firewood. and finnickiness and by 
honest sweat and temper. Many a 
good modeller I feel sure has been 
lost to us in a blaze of temper and 
frustration. We are all agreed that 
ship modelling is a hobby, a leisure 
time occupation and all of it should 
be a happy time. Not the least of 
its benefits are the friendships so 
formed. 


Christmas card correspondent 


Mary OF MY old friends use the 
Christmas card as a means of re- 
tailing tit-bits about ships and ship lore. 
This year was no exception. Mr. Anthes 
(of the Sheffield society) sent me a 
photo of a race between four Humber 
keels. These are the only English 
square rigged ships left (but there may 
be a howl from Birmingham in 
support of the Severn Trow) There 
was even greater interest in the 
reprinted cutting from the Beverley 
Guardian of last November. It tells 
of the Humber keel Mayday pre- 
sented by J. Arthur Rank to the 
Humber Keel Trust in 1953, of how 
she had loaded her first cargo for the 
_ Trust from Hull to Gainsborough. 
True it was only 80 tons of grain and 
it was a short haul but the Trust, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Kenneth Grimes, confine their atten- 
tions to préservation not profits. 
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Keels and wherries 


BY ALMOST THE same post, I had a 

photo of a wherry race on Barton 
Broad. This was from my old friend 
Alex Purves in Norwich (but formerly 
of the Wembley society). He is a flag 
expert. Do you know the difference 
between a keel and a wherry? The 
former sets a square sail whereas the 
latter is purely a fore and aft rig. The 
wherry also has a transom in place of 
the round tuck of the keel. As in the 
barge races, these two types start their 
races from weighing anchor. It is 
amazing for a sailor to see the 
apparently cumbersome  wherries 
ghosting along the narrow Norfolk 
Broads in the lightest of “up and 
down ” airs. 


Call to Leicester men 


THE LARGE AND important industrial 
centre of Leicester should have a 
flourishing ship model society. Drop 
me a line if any of you who live in 
Leicester are really keen. A society 
was started just before the war: 
perhaps some of the old members are 
still about. Pd be glad to hear from 
them. Leicester is scarcely 50 miles 
from the very cradle of English ship 
building. 
Sailing rally in June 
THE ROUND Ponp sailing rally for 
next June is now being organised. 
The purpose of this rally is to en- 
courage working models of all kinds 
of sailing ships. The highlight of the 
rally is the race between model 
Thames barges. This year it is expected 
that there will be seven or eight 
entrants in this class. All the barge 
models are to a scale of 3 in. to the 
foot and they are in every way faithful 
replicas of their prototypes. If your 
model can sail why not send for an 
entry form? A Sunday in June in 
Kensington Gardens, with a flask and 
a few sandwiches, wants a lot of 
beating for a day out. 


New societies 


HIP MODELLERS IN the Croydon 
district got -off to a fine start. 
Their society is called the South 
London S.M.S. The secretary is Mr. 
S.W. Reeve of 23, Windermere Road, 
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I visited them in 
January and I was amazed at the large 
personal library possessed by members. 
Also the librarian told me he had been 
in touch with the Chief Librarian of the 
Borough who was routing out the 
very expensive books usually beyond 


Coulsdon, Surrey. 


the reach of most modellers: This 
young society seems set on a good 
course and hold their first exhibition 
this month (March 22) at the Black- 
smiths Arms corner of Coombe Road 
and Park Lane. 

The other club is The Lancashire & 
Cheshire Ship Model Society; Secretary 
Mr. C. H. Middleton of 31, Kenyon 
Lane, Middleton, Manchester. I 
hope to visit them later in the year. 
Perhaps I’ll find some members of the 
original Manchester society founded 
by me 25 years ago. This society, by 
its title, means serious business, for 
the population of Lancashire and 
Cheshire probably exceeds that of 
London. At one time this two- 
county area had four societies: there 
is probably room for a dozen more. 


What’s a galleon ? 
I AM PROMPTED to ask this question 
because of a letter I have received 
from one of my American corres- 
pondents. He is fond of using the 
word galleon but I don’t think that 
serious modellers should - use this 
word as it is more or less meaningless 
in our hobby. Originally the word 
** galleon’’ was in popular use by 
our Elizabethan seamen in referring 
to the ships of their natural enemies 
at sea—the Spaniards. The Spanish 
word for the ordinary ship of the day— 
ours as well as theirs—was galeén. 
Nowadays galleon has come to mean, 
quite loosely, any ship from 1450 to 
1750 which has one or more masts with 
at least two sails on one of the masts 
and originating anywhere from the 
Baltic to the Bosphorous (I asked my 
“char ” if she knew what a galleon 
was ? “Oh yes!” was her reply 
‘one of them old-fashioned ships 
from olden times.” How right she 
was. The wearing of a painted cross 
upon the sail goes back to the Crusades 
and no galleon would be complete 
without its crosses and many colours 
about the decks and hull. Pay 
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Modelling 
from 
Admiralty 
draughts 


A source of information 

of much interest to ship 

modellers is discussed by 
C. G. ASTON 


A 20-gun ship on the 1719 Establishment 
(Crown Copyright, Science Museum) 


S ONE WHO has studied a 
A large number of draughts, I 

should like to point out 
some which are worthy of the ship 
modeller’s attention. AS many 
modellers know, the catalogue of 
draughts in the National Maritime 
Museum is not yet complete, and 
even a list is not a sure guide to 
the more complete draughts con- 
tained in the collection. 

Draughts vary greatly in complete- 
ness; some show only the bare 
essentials, while others contain every 
detail. The Admiralty collection 
contains very few draughts made 
before 1700. One of the best of the 
early draughts is that of the Charles 
Galley, built by Phineas Pett at 
Woolwich in 1676. It is not until 
about 1720 that draughts of naval 
vessels were preserved by Admiralty 
order. 


Draught of early date 


One of the best draughts of early 
date which I have seen is that of the 
Lowstaff, a sixth rate of 20 guns, 
built in 1715. She is unusual in 
having the round bow, a feature more 
common in sloops of war and yachts 
than in such a large vessel-as a sixth 
rate at this date. The draught of the 
Lowstaff contains details of the 
figurehead, stern elevation, outline of 
hatches, channels, deadeyes, etc., and, 


being a small vessel, is ideal for 


building at a scale of tin. to 1 ft. 
Another draught is that of the 
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This 
building draught of both the Blandford 


Lyme, a ship of the same type as the 
Lowstaff, built at Deptford in 1720. 
draught appears to be the 


and the Scarborough. There is a rigged 
model of a sixth rate of 20 guns in 
the Science Museum, and it is believed 
to represent the Blandford, built at 
Deptford in 1719. The draught of 
the Lyme differs considerably from 
the Science Museum model inasmuch 
as it shows a vessel with the round 
bow, and quarter badges instead of 
quarter galleries. Anyone desiring to 
build a model of sixth rate ship of 
circa 1720 could, with the draughts 
described, proceed with confidence. To 
those with easy access to the Science 
Museum, a study of the model would 
be of untold worth. 

If it were desired to model the 
Blandford, 1 am sure that the draught 
of the Lyme could be used. I myself 
found no difficulty in drawing out a 


-plan of the model from sketches I 


made during an afternoon’s visit to 
the Museum, using the draught of 
the Lyme for a base. 


Unusual feature 


Two more draughts of interest are 
those of the Antelope of 40 guns 
built at Plymouth in 1712, and the 
Deptford of 60 guns built at Deptford 
in 1729. The Antelope draught shows 
the carvings, figurehead, stern eleva- 
tion, and lower deck plan. In this 
ship, an unusual feature is the catheads. 


‘These sweep aft, instead of forward, 


which was the usual practice. For 
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such an early plan this is beautifully 
drawn and is very clear, the figurehead 
especially so. With the Deptford, 
although the details of carving work 
are missing, all the constructional 
parts of the ship are drawn—cabin 
partitions, capstans, timberheads, stern 
galley, framing, etc. This draught also 
has the merit of being remarkably 
clear, and for an example of a 60-gun 
fourth of circa 1730 would be hard to 
beat. There is a photo of a draught 
of the Deptford, taken off the ship in 
dry dock at Portsmouth obtainable 
from the Science Museum (No. 6750), 
and this supplies some of the missing 
details of decoration. 


Undoubtedly the best draught in the 
Admiralty collection is that of the 
Vestal of 20 guns, built in 1777; it is 
complete in every detail. A draught of 
deck details is obtainable with plans 
of officers’ cabins, storerooms, etc. 


Space does not allow me to mention 
all the draughts which I have studied, 
which would be of use to modellers. 
All draughts of ships have information 
but the few I have described have the 
advantage of needing little or no, 
research before the actual work of 
building can begin, and will thus save 
any unnecessary disappointment. 

These draughts are obtainable from 
the National Maritime Museum and 
the usual scale is fin. to 1 ft. Half 
scale draughts at 3in. to 1 ft. can be 
had if desired, and in the case of the 
Antelope and Deptford the smaller 
scale is advised, as these are large 
ships compared with the others. <q 
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@ Letters of general interest on maritime 
matters are welcomed. A non-de-plume may 
be used if desired, but the name and address 
of the sender must accompany the letter. The 
Editor does not accept responsibility for the 


JAPANESE MODEL 


IR,—I am enclosing photographs of 

a Japanese-built radio-controlled 
model liner which might be of interest 
to readers of SHIPS AND SHIP MODELs. 
It was built by the Ogawa Model 
Mfg. Co., the makers of the OS. 
engines. As you will see, the model is 
- fitted with E.D. 3-channel reed R/C 
gear, is 65-in. long, with a displacement 
of about 36 lb. and is electrically 
propelled from two 6-volt accumu- 
lators. 
Cromer. P. G. F. CHINN. 
@ Readers will be pleased to see such 
a fine example of ship modelling from 
Japan. Although some of the details 
are over-simplified and the funnels 
incorrectly painted, the proportions 
and general appearance are very good. 
—FEditor. 


H.M.S. WYE 

Sıir—In answer to Mr. L. N. Watts’ 
letter in your January issue, I have 
this information on H.M.S. Wye from 
Jane’s Fighting Ships 1944-5. H.M.S. 
Wye (Aug. 16, 1943). 

Displacement: 1325 to 1420 tons. 
Dimensions: 3014 x 364 x 12 ft. 
Guns: 2 or 3-4 inch A.A., 10-20mm. 
A.A. Machinery: Geared turbine in 
later ships, triple expansion in earlier. 
2 shafts. H.P.: 6,500 giving speed of 
20 kts. Boilers: 2 Admiralty 3-drum 
type. Complement: 140 men. Built 
by Henry Robb, Ltd. 

Worcester, Mass. NORBERT TOCZKO. 


Two views of a Japanese-built radio 
controlled model liner “ Queen Mary.” 
See first. letter. 
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INFORMATION WANTED 


Sir.—Can you please give me any 
information regarding the Empire 
Dove, e.g. dimensions, speed, h.p. (I 
imagine she is a motorship) when and 
where built, who owns her? She 
looks like an ex-German vessel—see 
photograph. 

I have just come across a photograph 
of m.v. Pozarica, of the MacAndrew 
Line, which appears to be either the 
Empire Dove renamed or a sister ship. 
Can you give me any information 
regarding this ? 

Oswestry. O. A. GooD. 


A reader is seeking information about 
the “ Empire Dove ” 


MICRO-MODELS 


Sır—I have read with much interest 
Mr. D. Murray-Wilson’s complaint in 


the January Mailboat about the 
minority of the 1 in. = 100 ft. model- 
builders. I myself, as ship editor of a 
Dutch model periodical, intro- 
duced some years ago the small 
models under the name “ Micro- 
models’, which are based on the 
metrical system and to a scale of 1 to 
1000 or about 1 in. to 834 ft. 

Here enclosed you will find a photo- 


graph of a model of the famous 


Flying Enterprise, about 5 in. long. The 
smallest one I made is of a coaster 
with an overall length of 2 in. 

Up until now in our periodical, 
drawings of about 15 ships have been 
published of varying types, from the 
big whale factory ship to the small 
tugboat. 

About the construction of lifeboats: 
I make them of small straps of hard 
wood or plastic, filed with a very fine 
key file to the required hull form. 
The windows are cut out from fine 
plastic film (as around cigarette 
packages, but first painted black). and 
then glued to the superstructure with 
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views expressed by correspondents 


A model of “ Flying Enterprise ” which 
is 5 in. in length. See ‘‘ Micro-Models.”’ 


some paint of the required colour. 
The portholes are made by pointing a 
needle on the exact place of the hull 
or superstructure. First the needle 
point is doped slightly in black paint 
so that a very fine drop is hanging on 
the point. Both manipulations are 
done after the model is completely 
finished and entirely painted. 

Temse, Belgium. F. W. ENDERT. 


IN THE MINORITY 

Sir.—I agree with D. Murray- 
Wilson about ‘‘ 100 ft. to the in. men 
in minority.” 

I have been working to that scale 
since 1933 and have exhibited many 
models at the ‘‘ M.E.” Exhibition, 
having been awarded many diplomas, 
but I cannot remember seeing many 
100 ft. to the in. models in the com- 
petition section, though I believe there 
are many who do work to this 
scale and who would be pleased of a 
few hints from time to time. 

As regards your question about a 
substitute for lifeboats, I personally 
believe in making everything, provid- 
ing one has the patience. It is possible 
to hollow them out by making the life- 
boat in two halves and gluing them 
together, but being so small and 
tedious, it is difficult to keep to the 
scale required. 

Portholes, boat deck and bridge 
windows should not be left out; an: 
old pen dipped in some black paint 
will suffice for these and look realistic, 
providing care is taken. I have cut 
windows out of thin writing paper and 
the portholes by using a needle for 
making the holes, but again it is rather 
difficult when working to such fine 
limits. It is surprising how much 
detail can be shown providing one 
keeps to scale as far as possible. 
Dover, Kent. K. ELvE. 
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“ Marquis of Hartington” 


QUERY FROM] JERSEY 


Sir.—I would like some information 
if you or any reader could help me. 
It concerns the W.D. ship Marquis of 
Hartington built in the 1880s. She 
visited Jersey in 1952 with R.A.S.C. 
cadets and had many rowing races 
with the sea cadets and St. Helier 
Yacht Club cadets. The enclosed 
photograph of her was taken in St. 
Helier Harbour. I would like to know 
something about her past and present. 


Greve d’azette, 


Jersey. DAviIp P. HOOGUARD. 


BARGE MODELS 

Sir,—After the last rally of model 
sailing ships organised by the Thames 
Shiplovers’ and Ship Model Society, 
the organisers were subjected to fairly 
widespread criticism concerning the 
rules governing the entrants in the 
model barge race. Consequently a sub- 
committee was convened at my request 
and it was decided that, in future, 
models will first be judged in the same 
manner as entrants in the other classes, 
but only those models which, in the 
opinion of the judges, are reasonably 
faithful to an established prototype 
will be eligible for the barge race. 

Barge models should conform 
to the following conditions: 

1. Scale 4 in. to the foot; 2. Deck 
Details,where fitted, to conform to the 
prototype; 3. Rigging,to conform to the 
prototype as far as practical; 4. Sails,to 
conform to the working sails on the 
prototype; 5. Automatic steering gear 
permitted, but if fitted, must not be 
visible above deck; 6. Ballast, internal 
or external, at option of the builder; 
7. External keel or centreboard, per- 
mitted, but where fitted, the exposed 
profile area is not to exceed 150 sq.in. 
and not more than 1 in. thick. Exten- 
sions to rudder and external ballast to 
be included in this area. Notwith- 
standing anything above, the judges 
are to ensure that the true form of the 
barge is preserved. 

These conditions may be modified 
from year to year as changing con- 
ditions warrant in order to encourage 
the best sport and craftsmanship. 

It is not expected that these rules will 


meet with universal approval but they © 


are considered the best all round 
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compromise possible and should be 
viewed in that light. 
JOHN H. FISHER. 
Greenford, Middlesex. 
Asst.Hon.Sec. 
Thames Shiplovers’ and 
Ship Model Society. 


REPLICA TRAWLER 


Sir.—The photograph and com- 
mentary of the model trawler Navena 
appearing in January prompts me to 
send you a picture of my own model 
Navena, which must be a replica in 
detail of Mr. Hills’. It also is powered 
by a Bassett-Lowke motor. It is 34 in. 
long and the hull is made from Balsa 
boards. The trawl winch is complete 
in detail, even to nuts and bolts; the 
bridge is built from mahogany boards 
and varnished; the casing is sheet 
metal. The model weighs 24 lb, in- 
cluding 14 lb. metal ballast, and took 
three months to complete. Un- 


fortunately, the 4.5. v battery used 
gives short life and is not fast enough, 
and I am wondering whether you could 
suggest better powering. 

Northfield, Birmingham. E. WILSON. 


“ Navena’’—see Replica trawler 


MODEL CRUISER 


Sir.—I promised that I would send 
you photographs of one of my models. 
The model is of a 6 in. gun cruiser built 
from photographs and what little data 
I could pick up from Jane’s Fighting 
Ships. Not having an authentic plan 
to work to the detail may be somewhat 
astray, but in general the model gives 
a reasonably good idea of a ship of 
the modified Uganda class. 

Sydney. ~ LeitH C. McCCREDIE. 
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EXPENSIVE LUXURIES 


Sir.—I was interested to read the 
article ‘“ Last of a tradition ”?” in the 
February issue of SHIPS AND SHIP | 
MopELs. While there was much to be 
said for battleships, I think they were | 
expensive luxuries during the 1939-45 
war and I doubt whether they earned 
their keep. It is possible to argue that 
for the first part of the war they con- 
tained the German capital ships, but 
during the latter years they were used 
simply as monitors, carrying out 
bombardments on enemy-held terri- 
tory. The huge ships must constitute 
an expensive method of bombarding 
enemy strongpoints, especially as they 
were sitting targets for aircraft while 
carrying out those duties. For 
example, Warspite was hit while 
carrying out a bombardment with her 
15 in. guns at Salerno and although 
she was patched up was never again in 
full operation. 

Incidentally, there was an interesting 
sequel when Warspite was bombed. 
She was towed back to Malta, 
negotiating the Messina Straits with 
great difficulty, and spent some weeks 
in dock in the George Cross island. 
She was then towed by four ocean- 
going tugs from Malta to Gibraltar, 
at a time when German air attacks on 
shipping convoys were in full swing. 
That she made the trip without 
mishap was due to a continual air 
cover and to the skill of the Dutch 
masters of the tugs. 
Leicester. 


HELP, PLEASE 

Sir.—I started reading SHIPS AND 
SHIP MODELs two months ago and find 
it very interesting. I do feel, however, 
that it caters almost entirely for the 
advanced ship modeller—and I am 
the merest beginner. I was thinking 
of making a start on one of the 
commercial kits which are on the 
market and should appreciate any 
help which you can give me in carrying 
out the job. 
London, W.C.2. W. CARSTAIRS. 
@ We will certainly consider this 
proposition and should be interested to 
know whether it finds favour with other 

readers—Editor. 


W. H. BROWNE. 


Model of a 6 in. 
cruiser of the 
modified Uganda 
class built by an 
Australian 
reader. See 
“ Model cruiser ”’ 
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News from the clubs 


THAMES SHIPLOVERS, AND 
SHIP MODEL SOCIETY 

The ship modellers’ meeting at 
Holborn Library on January 15 took 
the form of a discussion on the sailing 
of square-rigged ship models. This 
was opened by Mr. A. K. Williams, 
who exhibited his four-mast barque 
Star of the East, followed by Mr. 
Pearson who exhibited his model 
barquentine. 

The seventh anniversary meeting, 
held on January 29, (the society was 
founded in January 1949) took the 
form of a buffet supper and exhibition 
of models, photographs and paintings. 
Among the guests were F.G.G. Carr 
and the Misses Margaret Neale and 
Shirley Roberts, who are members of 
the Ship Lovers’ Society of South 
Australia. The meetings for March are 
as follows: Friday, 9th, at East 
Holborn Library, Mr. E. Bowness will 
talk on the ‘“‘ Scenic Miniature ”, and 
on Friday, 23rd, at the Baltic Exchange, 
Lt.-Cdr. J. H: Craine will give an 
illustrated talk entitled ‘‘ Half Deck 
Days’’. 

Hon. secretary: Eric C. Randall, 24, 
Winter Avenue, East Ham, London, E.6 


THAMES GROUP MARINE 
MODELLING SOCIETY 

The society welcomed on January 
4a team of speakers from the Inter- 
national Radio Controlled Models 
Society in the persons of Mr. Raymond 
F. Stock, Mr. R. Inge and Mr. C. 
Wood. The lecture was entitled 
“Radio Controlled Model Ships” 
which proved to be of extreme interest 
and was well received by members. 
It is hoped to arrange a return visit 
in the spring. At the following 
business meeting on January 28, a 
slight re-organisation within the 
society has resulted in the election of 
a vice-chairman and an assistant 
secretary. ; 

The meetings in March will be a 
business evening on March 10, and a 
talk ‘“ Model Ship Hull Design ” by 
J. H. Benson on the 24th of the month. 
From and including March, all 
meetings of the society will be held 
at ‘‘ The Terrace Hotel”, The Terrace, 
Gravesend, Kent, opening at 7.45 
P.M. each meeting. 

Hon. secretary: A.O. Pollard, Jnr., 
The Mission House, Bawley Bay, 
Royal Pier Road, Gravesend, Kent.. 


BIRMINGHAM SHIP MODEL 
SOCIETY 
At the March meeting, which will 
be held at 82, Hagley Road, Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham, on Friday, 16th, 
there will be a members’ informal 
film show. | 
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BRISTOL SHIPLOVERS’ SOCIETY 
The following events have been 


arranged: 

Tuesday, March 6: ** Naval 
Occasions’’ Part III by Canon P. 
Gay. - <Tuesday,,. -Match 20: ‘Dog 
Watch yarns. 

Meetings are held at the Bristol 
Sailors’ Home, Queen Square. Hon. 
secretary: Ft... Cs . Watts, 7; Fifth 
Avenue, Northville, Bristol. 


BRISTOL SHIP MODEL CLUB 
The annual meeting will be held at 
T pmi. ‘on - Tuesday; March: 13;: at 
Legion House, Portland Square. 
Hon. secretary: A. Ralls, 8, Ken- 
more Crescent, Filton, Bristol. Tel. 
Filton 2148. 


CLYDE SHIPLOVERS’ AND 

MODEL MAKERS’ SOCIETY 

The following meetings will be held 
in March: Monday, 12th, film show —a 
programme of films by courtesy of 
The Cunard Steam Ship Co. Ltd. at 
the Kelvingrove Museum and Art 
Galleries. Visitiors cordially invited. 
Monday, 26th, Watch- Below ’— 
short talks by members, at the 
Institute of Engineers and Ship- 
builders. 

Hon. Secretary: David J. Calder- 
wood, .'C.A:, 89, Gibson ` Street, 
Hillhead, Glasgow, W.2. 


GREENWICH AND DISTRICT 
SHIP MODEL SOCIETY 
The following events have been 

arranged: 

Friday, March 2nd. =£ Painting 
Seascapes in Oils”’ by E. Paling; 
16th: “First Attempt ’?—a model of 
the Torrens by W. Jewell; 30th: 
Working progress, general meeting. 

Meetings held every Friday from 
8 p.m. to 10 p.m. at Charlton House, 
Charlton... Village, -S:E:7. Ship 


SOUTH LONDON MODEL SHIP 
SOCIETY | 

At the January meeting, Lt.-Cdr. 

J. H- Craine: accepted the. post of. 
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president of the society and enquired 
about the work being done by in- 
dividual members. An exhibition of 
work will take place on March 22, at 
the “ Blacksmiths’ Arms ” at 8 p.m. 


HAMMERSMITH SHIP MODEL 
SOCIETY 

The March meetings will be held at 

Westcott Lodge, Lower Mall, W.6. at 


7.30 p.m. 
Tuesday, 6th. “‘ Class Case Con- 
struction’? - demonstration; 20th: 


** Modelling H.M.S. Victory ” by R. 
Harknett. 

Hon. secretary: H. J. Coster, 98, 
Craven Park, Harlesden, N.W.10. 


SHEFFIELD SHIP MODEL 
SOCIETY 

This society, together with the 
Model Engineering and Aero Model- 
ling Societies of Sheffield, are holding 
a combined exhibition at the Central 
Technical School, Leopold Street, on 
April 4-7, inclusive. Entries from the 
district are welcome and entry forms 
may be obtained from the hon. 
secretary: D. S. Anthes, 129, Prospect 
Road, Totley Rise, Sheffield. 


NORFOLK NAUTICAL RESEARCH 
SOCIETY 

The following meetings will be held 
in March: Monday, 5th, at 7.30 p.m. 
Miss Rachel Young will speak on 
“The Decayed Ports of the North 
Norfolk Coast ’’ at the Geographical 
Association, The Assembly House, 
Norwich. Monday, 12th, is members’ 
evening. : 

Hon. secretary: John F.C. Mills, 
Opie House, Castle Meadow, Norwich. 
Tel. Norwich 23241. 


WORLD SHIP SOCIETY, BELFAST 
BRANCH 

The next meeting is on March 20, 
and will be held in the Canadian Room 
of the Overseas League, Wellington 
Place, Belfast, at 7.45 p.m. 

Hon. secretary: B. L. Devenish- 
Meares, 30, Wandsworth Road, Bel- 
mont, Belfast. 


WEMBLEY SHIP MODEL 
SOCIETY 

Monday, March 12, is club night. 
Monday, March 26, Mr. S. J. Bowles 
will talk on ‘‘ History of Marine 
Engineering”. Meetings held at the 
Bonhomie Tennis Club, 28, Harrow- 
dene Road, North Wembley, at 8 
p.m. 

Hon. secretary: C. Seston, 8, Albert 
Road, Southall, Middlesex. 
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MORE POWER OPERATIONS 
at a lower cost than any other 
‘Do-it-yourself’ equipment 


Wolf Cub 


POWER EQUIPMENT 


‘The Family Favourite’ 


Obtainable from all tool merchants 
Fully guaranteed and T.V. suppressed 


To all “ SHIPS & SHIP MODELS ” 


| Dept. 152, Wolf Electric Tools Limited, | 
l PSE Hanger Lane, London, W.5 i 
l the descriptive 
i Brochure of Wolf NGG ic ooo Ree E E T e S < bisisiee’e a I T 
| Cub Equipment j 
l and details of Í 
| Easy Payments Address eane liddnbded aiai Ee cas ipai aapa cog iaeo ee iois j 
| Plan i 
A a a an duende heer eine i E a a a A S a a a a a aa a sun a 


Visit Stand No. 376 Ideal Home Exhibition Olympia March 6-31 
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SALES AND WANTS 


Private: 3d. per word. Trade: 6d. per word. 
Use of Box No. 1s. extra. Minimum 12 words. 


The Advertisement Manager reserves the right to refuse or suspend 
advertisements, without giving any reason. No definite date of insertion 
can be guaranteed, and although every care is taken to avoid mistakes, 
we cannot be held liable in any way for printing errors or omissions. 
Receipt by the publishers of advertisers’ “‘copy’”’ for publication 
implies acceptance of these conditions by the advertiser. 

Whilst every care is taken to exclude advertisements from doubtful 


sources, no responsibility can be accepted by the publishers for the 
bona fides of advertisers. 


SAILS for Model Yachts. All classes. Terylene, Egyptian Cotton. 
Quotations from— ROBERTS, 14, Saxon Road, Hove, Sussex. 


WARSHIP DRAWINGS now available from Norman A. Ough, 
98 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (TEMPLE BAR 3926.) 
Scale 1%= 16’ (detail. 1“=8’). . DESTROYERS: V i -class: VEGA 
(1916-45) 12s. 6d. ‘‘D’’ class DARING (1934), £1. ‘‘ Tribal” class 
MATABELE (1936), £1. ‘‘ Battle’’ class, CADIZ, £1. CRUISERS: 
DIDO (1939-56), £1. ‘‘ Lines’’ of DIDO, 10s. ‘‘ Cardiff’’ class CURA- 
COA, £1. SHEFFIELD (as in 1956), £1. Lines” of SHEFFIELD, 
10s. ‘‘ Algerine’’ class minesweeper (1”=8’) MARVEL 10s. ‘‘ Lines ” 
of MARVEL, 10s. Corvette HEDINGHAM CASTLE (1”’=8’), £1. 
SUBMARINES: (al] 1”=:8"), E29, L52 and ‘'O”’ class OLYMPUS, 
ee each. BATTLE-CRUISER: LION (1”=16’) as at Jutland, £1. 
Limes rL 0S. 


WANTED. Books on Early Steamship:, Naval History, Naval Archi- 
tecture, Navigation, Piracy, Shipmodelling, Shipwrecks, Shipbuilding, 
Voyages, Whaling and Yachting.—CaARAVAN Book SERVICE, 170-16 
84th Ave Jamaica 32, Ne YS KUSA; 


SUBMARINE PARTS, FITTINGS, instruments wanted by museum, 
—SUMMERS, Red Lion, Henley, Oxon. 


FOR SALE. ‘‘ SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS.” Vols. 1 and 2 bound, 
3 to 8 unbound, £7 or near offer. Good condition.—R. W. CLARKE, 
17, St. Nicholas Street, Scarborough. 


WANTED. World War I period wooden ship identification models 
by Boucher of New York, 1”=100 scale. Japanese made wooden 
naval identification models, World War II period, 1”=100 scale. 
Viking metal model liners and warships (German-pre-war manufacture) 
1”=1250” scale, especially want harbor set, complete, —offer £3. 
British naval identification models, 1” =100’—all navies and merchant 
marines (by Bassett-Lowke, Stewart-Reidpath, Palatial Mfg., etc.). 
Merchant ships and liners, 1”=100’ scale; Landing Craft, 1”=50’ 
scale by Bassett-Lowke. Write and describe for my offer. Naval 
Intelligence Ship Identification manuals—World Wars I or II. These 
six editions, only: Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1919 edition; Jane’s All 
the World’s Aircraft, 1919 edition; Thetford’s Camouflage of 1914-18 
Aircraft; Groner’s Die Handelsflotten der Welt, 1942/43 edition; 
Weyer’s Flottentaschenbuch, 1942/43 edition; Clowes’ Naval Pocket- 
Book, 1914 edition. Excellent prices paid. Don Schroth, P.O. Box 91, 
Blue Island, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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WANTED. THE “CUTTY SARK,’’? Two volumes by Nepean 
Longridge—38, Brancaster Drive, Lincoln. 


The Editor invites correspondence and original contributions on all 
subjects connected with ships and ship models, which should be 
addressed to him at 19-20, Noel Street, London, W.1. Matter intended 
for publication should be clearly written, and should always bear 
the sender’s name and address. 

All correspondence relating to sales of the paper should be addressed 
to Tur SALES MANAGER and correspondence relating to display 
advertisements to THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER. 

‘‘ Ships and Ship Models ”? is published by PERCIVAL MARSHALL 
AND Co. Lro., at 19-20, Noel Street, London, W.1, on the first day 
of each month. Price 2s. 0d. Annua! subscription post free, 26s. 0d. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 

This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely 
that it shall not, without the written permission of the publishers 
first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way 
of trade except at the full retail price of 2s. 0d. and that it shall not 
be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of trade; or affixed 
to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial 
matter whatsoever. 
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Ship Modelling in the 
SOVIET UNION 


A special feature of pictures of ship models from the Soviet Union 
will appear in the March 8 issue of M.E., and should be of great interest 
to readers of Ships & Ship Models. 


The Central Laboratory of Marine Modelling in Moscow co-ordinates 
the activities of ship modelling clubs all over the USSR and supplies 
plans and drawings to individuals and societies. Brief details of the 
Laboratory’s work in this connection have been given by the Director to 


Model Engineer. 


E. Bowness, A.I.N.A., editor of Ships & Ship Models, has been invited 
to comment on the Russian models and to compare them with British 


In Model Engineer 
Thursday March 8th 


standards. 


Anything new in the world of model engineering and model making is fully reported 
in Mode! Engineer, which is in the forefront with its reports of new developments in 
science or mechanics. Be sure to reserve your Copy of the March 8th issue which 
contains the special feature described above, published on Thursday, price 1/-. 


A recent issue of M.E. In case of difficulty send \|- P.O. to Sales Department 


MODEL ENGINEER - 19-20 NOEL STREET : LONDON : Wil 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
North Atlantic | West Coast 


Seaway Steamers 


N.R.P. BONSOR DUCKWORTH & LANGMUIR 


The standard work on the | The second edition of this 
North Atlantic passenger ser- | ‘coastal classic’ with up-to-date 
vice. Profusely illustrated. | information and illustrations. 


700 pp. 57s. 6d. Demy 8vo 200 pp. 25s. Demy 8vo 
LS 
T. STEPHENSON & SONS LTD : PRESCOT ° LANCS 


SHIP PLANS 
(FORMER VER-TRU RANGE AGAIN AVAILABLE) 


The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 


SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 
is 26/- post free 


It is published on the first of each month 


Galleons 

Golden Hind 27} in., 10/6 & 5/6. 
Santa Maria 24 in., 5/6. 

La Bonna Esperanza 21 in., 5/6. 
H.M.S. Victory 30 in., 10/6. 
H.M.S. Bounty 13 in., 3/6. 
Half Moon 24 in., 8/6. 

Cutty Sark 30 in., 12/-. 
Revenge 184 in., 3/6. 


Ajax Cruiser 35 ft. to I in., l/-. 
Aircraft Carrier Victorious 


35 ft. to I in., 1/6. 


Javelin Destroyer 35 ft. to I in. 


and I7}in., 8d. & 2/6. 


King George V 35 ft. to I in. 


and 28 in., 1/3 & 2/9. 


H.M.S. Vanguard 35 ft. to I in. 


and 33} in., 1/6 & 5/6. 


Air Sea Rescue launch | 36 in. 
Motor Torpedo Boat 5/6. 
(Also in |/48 and 1/72, 1/- & 9d.) 
Sea Going Tug II in. 
10d. 
} each 


Royal Sovereign 14 in., 3/9. 

Mayflower I5 in., 3/3. 

Also complete range model 
railway plans 

POST EXTRA on all Plans 

Naval Craft 

Trident Submarine I1} in. and 

35 ft. to lin. 2/- & 7d. Also Model Yacht Plans 
Send for complete list 24d. TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED 
G. B. DUN, I, UPLAND ROAD, NORTHAMPTON 
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andis obtainable from local newsagents or 
from the publishers direct (by subscription) 


Oil Tanker Il in. 
Armed Trawler Ilin. 
Liberty Ship 13 in. 


PERCIVAL MARSHALL & CO. LTD. 
19-20 NOEL STREET, LONDON, W.I 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by ELECTRICAL Press Ltp., Cordwallis Works, Maidenhead, Berks, 
and published by PrercivaL MArsHALL & Co. Lrp., 19-20, Noel Street, London, W.1. 
Registered for transmission by Magazine Post to Canada including Newfoundland. 


A guaranteed range of materials produced under strict laboratory super- 
vision incorporating the latest techniques in Cellulose Finishes and Adhesives. 


BRITFIX Colour Dopes—clean and bright, smooth and easy to work with. 
Quick drying, they provide the perfect finish which all good craftsmen 
expect ! Available in a wide range of colours; 4 oz. jar, 8d.; 2 oz. jar, 
1s. 6d., qtr. pt. tin, 2s. 10d.; 4pt. iin, 5s. Od. Also in a new handy 


can, Is. 


BRITFIX Dies- 
el Fuel—spec- 
lally formulated 
to provide easy 
Starting and 
high perform- 
ance with re- 
duced engine 
wear. 


BRITFIX Sand- 
ing Sealer—Seals 
the grain of the 
wood to prevent 
absorption and 


face for a smooth 
finish. 


Product of 


THE HUMBER OIL CO. LTD., MARFLEET, HULL 


prepares the sur. 


Britfix Cellulose 
Thinners—It is es- 
sential at all times 
to use BRITFIX 
Thinners with the 
BRITFIX Dope 
Range, formulated 
specially for the 
Dope and of high 
solvent power. 


Sa 


